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We Have Not Won This War Until We Have Won the Peace, and 
There Can Be No Peace Except the Peace of Justice. 
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A GOVERNED WORLD 





The American Peace Society urges upon the American Government, and upon all civilized nations, the 


following principles as the hopeful bases of a governed world. 


It may be said that these principles and 


proposals have the approval of the highest authorities on international law, the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and practically every accredited peace society and constructive peaceworker in America. 


I. THE RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF NATIONS. 


Whereas the municipal law of civilized nations recognizes 
and protects the right to life, the right to liberty, the right 
to the pursuit of happiness, as added by the Declaration of 
Independence of the United States of America, the right to 
legal equality, the right to property, and the right to the 
enjoyment of the aforesaid rights; and 

Whereas these fundamental rights, thus universally recog- 
nized, create a duty on the part of the peoples of all nations 
to observe them; and 

Whereas. according to the political philosophy of the Dec- 
laration of Independence of the United States and the uni- 
versal practice of the American Republics, nations or gov- 
ernments are regarded as created by the people, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the governed, and are 
instituted among men to promote their safety and happiness 
and to secure to the people the enjoyment of their funda- 
mental rights; and 

Whereas the nation is a moral or juristic person, the 
creature of law and subordinated to law, as is the natural 
person in political society; and 

Whereas we deem that these fundamental rights can be 
stated in terms of international law and applied to the rela- 
tions of the members of the society of nations, one with an- 
other, just as they have been applied in the relations of the 
citizens or subjects of the States forming the society of na- 
tions; and 

Whereas these fundamental rights of national jurispru- 
dence, namely. the right to life, the right to liberty, the right 
to the pursuit of happiness, the right to equality before the 
law, the right to property, and the right to the observance 
thereof, are, when stated in terms of international law, the 
right of the nation to exist and to protect and to conserve its 
existence: the right of independence and the freedom to de- 
velop itself without interference or control from other na- 
tions; the right of equality in law and before law; the right 
to territory within defined boundaries and to exclusive juris- 
diction therein, and the right to the observance of these fun- 
damental rights; and 

Whereas the rights and the duties of nations are, by virtue 
of membership in the society thereof, to be exercised and per- 
formed in accordance with the exigencies of their mutual 
interdependence expressed in the preamble to the Convention 
for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes of the 
First and Second Hague Peace Conferences, recognizing the 
solidarity which unites the-members of the society of civil- 
ized nations, it should therefore be universally maintained 
by the nations and peoples of the world, that: 

I. Every nation has the right to exist and to protect and 
to conserve its existence, but this right neither implies the 
right nor justifies the act of the State to protect itself or to 
conserve its existence by the commission of unlawful acts 
against innocent and unoffending States. 

II. Every nation has the right to independence in the 
sense that it has a right to the pursuit of happiness and is 
free to develop itself without interference or control from 
other States. provided that in so doing it does not interfere 
with or violate the rights of other States. 

III. Every nation is in law and before law the equal of 
every other nation belonging to the society of nations. and all 
nations have the right to claim and, according to the Declara- 
tion of Independence of the United States, “to assume, among 
the powers of the earth, the separate and equal station to 
which the laws of nature and of nature’s god entitle them.” 

IV. Every nation has the right to territory within defined 
boundaries and to exercise exclusive jurisdiction over its 
territory and all persons, whether native or foreign, found 
therein. 





V. Every nation entitled to a right by the law of nations 
is entitled to have that right respected and protected by all 
other nations, for right and duty are correlative. and the 
right of one is the duty of all to observe. 

VI. International law is at one and the same time both 
national and international; national in the sense that it is 
the law of the land and applicable as such to the decision 
of all questions involving its principles; international in the 
sense that it is the law of the society of nations and appli- 
cable as such to all questions between and among the mem- 
bers of the society of nations involving its principles. 


II. AN INTERNATIONAL PROGRAM FOR PEACE 
THROUGH JUSTICE. 


1. The call of a Third Hague Conference, to which every 
country belonging to the society of nations shall be invited 
and in whose proceedings every such country shall partici- 
pate. 

2. A stated meeting of the Hague Peace Conference, which, 
thus meeting at regular, stated periods, will become a recom- 
mending if not a law-making body. 

3. An agreement of the States forming the society of 
nations concerning the call and procedure of the Conference, 
by which that institution shall become not only interna- 
tionalized, but in which no nation shall take as of right a 
preponderating part. 

4. The appointment of a committee. to meet at regular 
intervals between the conferences, charged with the duty of 
procuring the ratification of the conventions and declara- 
tions and of calling attention to the conventions and declara- 
tions in order to insure their observance. 

5. An understanding upon certain fundamental principles 
of international law, as set forth in the declaration of the 
rights and duties of nations adopted by the American Insti- 
tute of International Law on January 6, 1916, which are 
themselves based upon decisions of English courts and of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

6. The creation of an international council of conciliation 
to consider, to discuss, and to report upon such questions of 
a non-justiciable character as may be submitted to such 
council by an agreement of the powers for this purpose. 

7. The employment of good offices, mediation, and friendly 
composition for the settlement of disputes of a non-justici- 
able nature. 

8. The principle of arbitration in the settlement of dis 
putes of a non-justiciable nature; also of disputes of a 
justiciable nature which should be decided by a court of 
justice. but which have, through delay or mismanagement. 
assumed such political importance that the nations prefer to 
submit them to arbiters of their own choice rather than to 
judges of a permanent judicial tribunal. 

9. The negotiation of a convention creating a judicial 
union of the nations along the lines of the Universal Postal 
Union of 1906, to which all civilized nations and self-govern 
ing dominions are parties, pledging the good faith of the 
contracting parties to submit their justiciable disputes— 
that is to say, their differences involving law or equity—to 
a permanent court of this union, whose decisions will bind 
not only the litigating nations, but also all ‘parties to its 
creation. 

10. The creation of an enlightened public opinion in behalf 
of peaceable settlement in general, and in particular in be- 
half of the foregoing nine propositions, in order that, if 
agreed to. they may be put into practice and become effect- 
ive, in response to the appeal to that greatest of sanctions. 
“a decent respect to the opinion of mankind.” 
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It being impracticable to express in these columns the 
divergent views of the thousands of members of the 
American Peace Society, full responsibility for the utter- 
ances of this magazine is assumed by the Editor. 


OUR SELF-EVIDENT COURSE 


AW and the interpretation of law, of such, where 
# diplomacy and arbitration have failed, is the begin- 
ning and the end of any hopeful program for the main- 
tenance of international peace. In our last number we 
pointed out the natural next step for the nations to be 
a Conference of the Nations for the establishment of a 
more effective international law. We now urge also the 
need of a Supreme Court of the nations for the judicial 
settlement of international disputes arising under that 
law. 

It is true that there is nothing new in this proposal. 
William Ladd, founder of this society, in his introduc- 
“Essay 


tion to his famous on a Congress of Nations,” 


wrote, under date of February, 1840, these words: 


“My claim to originality in this production rests much 
on the thought of separating the subject into two distinct 
parts, viz: 

“1. A congress of ambassadors from all those Chris- 
tian and civilized nations, who should choose to send 
them, for the purpose of settling the principles of inter- 
national law by compact and agreement, of the nature 
of a mutual treaty, and also of devising and promoting 
plans for the preservation of peace and meliorating the 
condition of man. 

“2. A court of nations, composed of the most able 
civilians in the world, to arbitrate or judge such cases 
as should be brought before it by the mutual consent of 
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two or more contending nations, thus dividing entirely 
the diplomatic from the judicial functions, which re- 
quire such different, not to say opposite, characters in 
the exercise of their functions. I consider the congress 
as the legislature and the court as the judiciary in the 
government of nations, leaving the functions of the ex- 
ecutive with public opinion ‘the queen of the world.’ 
This division I have never seen in any essay or plan for 
a congress or diet of independent nations, either ancient 
or modern, and I believe it will obviate all the objections 
which have been heretofore made to such a plan.” 


The wisdom of these words and of Mr. Ladd’s argu- 
ment which follows, has been acknowledged by writers 
the world over; but, what is more significant, by the 
events of history. Failure to recognize the truth as set 
forth by Mr. Ladd, by his followers and by the action of 
States in 1899 and 1907, ended in a high-minded but 
misguided work at the Paris Peace Conference and to 
the undoing of that work in the United States Senate. 
In the race between the advocates of force and the advo- 
cates of law, a race covering a major part of the last 
century, the advocates of force recruited their greatest 
sprinters in Germany; but the advocates of law also ran 
a good race, and they are still in the running. The ad- 
vocates of force are out of breath just now, beside the 
track, defeated. 
found it necessary to go over to their comrades in cen- 


The organized force of the free nations 


tral Europe, who were found to be running too well, and 
to halt them. 
themselves, have shown the futility of their methods of 
But the runners under law are pegging away, 


The military athletes, squabbling among 


training. 
and the course of political history indicates clearly that 
these latter shall surely win the race. 

For the establishment of peace between States the ages 
reveal to us two self-evident methods, and, where friendly 
These the 
methods of law, the methods of the interpretation of the 


composition fails, only two. methods are 
law: law and courts for the definition of the law; a law- 
making body for the nations, and a law-interpreting body 
for the nations. That is the way; and there is no other 
way. 

To substantiate our confidence in the ultimate victory 
of law and judicial settlement as the means of avoiding 
war it is not necessary to rely upon hearsay evidence or 
idealism Mr. Elihu Root, at the time Secretary 
of State, gave specific instructions to the American dele- 
gates to the Second Peace Conference, held at The Hague 
in 1907, that they should bend every effort toward the 


alone. 
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creation of a truly permanent International Court of 
Justice. That act by Mr. Root took the whole matter 
from the realm of academic discussion and placed it in 
the hands of practical politics. Great Britain, Germany, 
and the United States, supported by France, submitted 
a joint project to the Conference. A draft convention 
of thirty-five articles was in consequence adopted, pro- 
viding for the organization, jurisdiction, and procedure 
of such a tribunal. If any one doubt the care and wis- 
dom with which the representatives of forty-four nations 
of the world went about the business, let him read those 
thirty-five articles signed October 18, 1907. They are 
interesting and convincing reading. 

Those familiar with that most important of interna- 
tional documents, the Convention for the Pacific Settle- 
ment of International Disputes, adopted by the First 
Hague Conference in 1899, a document which we are 
printing again in its original form in this number of the 
ADVOCATE OF PEACE, will observe the reasonableness of 
Mr. Root’s instructions. These instructions, under date 
of May 31, 1907, contain the following significant and 
self-explanatory words: 


“There can be no doubt that the principal objection 
to arbitration rests not upon the unwillingness of nations 
to submit their controversies to impartial arbitration, 
but upon an apprehension that the arbitrations to which 
they submit may not be impartial. It has been a very 
general practice for arbitrators to act, not as judges de- 
ciding questions of fact and law upon the record before 
them under a sense of judicial responsibility, but as 
negotiators effecting settlements of the questions brought 
before them in accordance with the traditions and usages 
and subject to all the considerations and influences which 
affect diplomatic agents. The two methods are radically 
different, proceed upon different standards of honorable 
obligation, and frequently lead to widely differing re- 
sults. It very frequently happens that a nation which 
would be very willing to submit its differences to an im- 
partial judicial determination is unwilling to subject 
them to this kind of diplomatic process. If there could 
be a tribunal which would pass upon questions between 
nations with the same impartial and impersonal judg- 
ment that the Supreme Court of the United States gives 
to questions arising between citizens of the different 
States, or between foreign citizens and the citizens of 
the United States, there can be no doubt that nations 
would be much more ready to submit their controversies 
to its decision than they are now to take the chances of 
arbitration. It should be your effort to bring about in 
the Second Conference a development of the Hague 
tribunal into a permanent tribunal composed of judges 
who are judicial officers and nothing else, who are paid 
adequate salaries, who have no other occupation, and 
who will devote their entire time to the trial and decision 
of international causes by judicial methods and under a 
sense of judicial responsibility. These judges should be 
so selected from the different countries that the different 
systems of law and procedure and the principal lan- 
guages shall be fairly represented. The court should be 
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made of such dignity, consideration, and rank that the 
best and ablest jurists will accept appointment to it, and 
that the whole world will have absolute confidence in its 
judgments.” 


That these “instructions” were faithfully and effec- 
tively observed will appear from the first sentences of 
the Draft Convention relative to the creation of a Judi- 
cial Arbitration Court, taken from the final act of the 
Second Hague Conference, signed without reservation 
by the plenipotentiaries of forty-three nations, October 
18, 1907. The preamble and first article of this draft 
read : 


“The Conference recommends to the signatory Powers 
the adoption of the annexed Draft Convention for the 
creation of a Judicial Arbitration Court, and the bring- 
ing it into force as soon as an agreement has been reached 
respecting the selection of the judges and the constitu- 
tion of the court. 

“With a view to promoting the cause of arbitration, 
the contracting Powers agree to constitute, without alter- 
ing the status of the Permanent Court of Arbitration, a 
Judicial Arbitration Court, of free and easy access, com- 
posed of judges representing the various juridical sys- 
tems of the world and capable of insuring continuity in 
jurisprudence of arbitration.” 


We may readily agree with James Brown Scott, tech- 
nical delegate from the United States to that Confer- 
ence, now returning to the United States after a year of 
service as technical delegate of the United States to the 
Peace Conference at Paris, that, “the presentation of the 
proposal by the American delegation to and its adoption 
by the Second Conference was an international event. 
The establishment of the court is a matter of interna- 
tional policy, and its success seems only to be a question 
of time; for even although its creation be delayed, and 
although many of its partisans now living may not see 
it called into being, the years that will in any event 
elapse before it administers justice between nations, 
while important to the individual, are as nothing in the 
lives of nations.” 

The nations considered their plan for an International 
Court of Justice seriously. It being generally believed 
that any group of nations, without waiting for the others, 
might set up such a court for themselves, representatives 
of the United States, France, Germany, and Great Brit- 
ain, as a result of two meetings in 1910,—one in Paris 
in the month of March and the other at the Hague in 
the month of July—submitted draft conventions for the 
establishment and for the putting into force such a court 
for themselves. But the governments, feeling perhaps 


that a larger number of nations should be included in 
the plan, and noting that the International Court of 
Prize, out of which it was proposed to develop the Court 
of Justice, had not been set up, deferred the establish- 
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ment of the Court. But in January, 1914, we now know, 
there was an extended movement, involving nine of the 
leading nations of the world, for the establishment of 
such a tribunal. We know that such a project was 
favored by the Taft Administration, by Philander C. 
Knox, then Secretary of State, by Robert Bacon, suc- 
cessor to Mr. Knox, and that it is favored today by Rob- 
ert Lansing, the present Secretary of State. We know 
that both Mr. Root and Mr. Bacon urged the formation 
of such a Court for a limited number of nations as late 
as January, 1914. We know that the Foreign Minister of 
Holland had agreed to invite nine of the leading nations 
to co-operate in the establishment of such a Court in 
accord with suggestions outlined at considerable length 
by James Brown Scott, and that the nine nations were 
favorable to the plan. We know that Serbia, under date 
of July 25, replying to the Austrian demands of two 
days before, remarked, in Section 10 of that reply, that 
“if the imperial and royal government is satisfied with 
this reply the Serbian Government is ready as 
always to accept a pacific settlement either by referring 
this question to the decision of the international tribunal 
at The Hague,” ete. Since this related to the only point 
left in controversy between Austria and Serbia, Serbia’s 
reference here, of course, was to the Court of Arbitration, 
which is in fact not a court. If, however, there had been 
a genuine Court of Justice our personal view is that 
Austria would have felt a compulsion to accept Serbia’s 
offer. If our judgment is sound, then the absence of 
such a Court at The Hague stands out now in all its 
naked tragedy. We know that after the World War had 
been waged for over a year that the naval appropriations 
bill (H. R. 15947) contained the following significant 
passages : 


“Tt is hereby declared to be the policy of the United 
States to adjust and settle its international disputes 
through mediation or arbitration, to the end that war 
may be honorably avoided. It looks with apprehension 
and disfavor upon a general increase of armament 
throughout the world, but it realizes that no single na- 
tion can disarm, and that without a common agreement 
upon the subject every considerable power must main- 
tain a relative standing in military strength. 

“In view of the premises, the President is authorized 
and requested to invite, at an appropriate time, not later 
than the close of the war in Europe, all the great gov- 
ernments of the world to send representatives to a con- 
ference which shall be charged with the duty of formu- 
lating a plan for a court of arbitration or other tribunal, 
to which disputed questions between nations shall be re- 
ferred for adjudication and peaceful settlement, and to 
consider the question of disarmament and to submit 
their recommendation to their respective governments 
for approval. The President is hereby authorized to 
appoint nine citizens of the United States, who, in his 
judgment, shall be qualified for the mission by eminence 
in the law and by devotion to the cause of peace, to be 
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representatives of the United States in such conference. 
The Fresident shall fix the compensation of said repre 
sentatives, and such secretaries and other employees as 
may be needed. Two hundred: thousand dollars, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby appropri- 
ated and set aside and placed at the disposal of the Presi- 
dent to carry into effect the provisions of this paragraph. 

“Tf at any time before the construction authorized by 
this act shall have been contracted for there shall have 
been established, with the co-operation of the United 
States of America, an international tribunal or tribunals 
competent to secure peaceful determinations of all inter- 
national disputes, and which shall render unnecessary 
the maintenance of competitive armaments, then and in 
that case such naval expenditures as may be inconsistent 
with the engagements made in the establishment of such 
tribunal or tribunals may be suspended, when so ordered 
by the President of the United States.” 


We know that the Covenant of the League of Nations 
agreed to in Paris provides in Article 14 as follows: 


“The Council shall formulate and submit to the mem- 
bers of the League for adoption plans for the establish- 
ment of a Permanent Court of International Justice. 
The court shall be competent to hear and determine any 
dispute of an international character which the parties 
thereto submit to it. The court may also give an ad- 
visory opinion upon any dispute or question referred to 
it by the Council or by the Assembly.” 


Because of the facts, herein all too briefly enumerated, 
we feel justified in the hope that governments backed by 
their peoples shall turn soon to the Conference of the 
Society of Nations, where, under laws established by 
themselves, they will provide for that most beneficent 
expression of human liberty, already subscribed to by 
them, a Supreme Court of the World. 


IS THE AMERICAN LEGION TO FAIL? 


HE potential membership of the American Legion 
se more than 4,000,000 men who served in the war. 
Already 1,000,000 have been enrolled; a national organ- 
ization has been built up, and a successful national 
convention held. In a variety of ways the weight of 
numbers which the Legion has is being cast for or against 
some causes and possibly some persons. Congress and 
the Treasury Department already have been the subject 
of “direct action,” and public officials generally now 
know that they must reckon with the Legionnaires. 

Society at large cannot look upon this new agency in 
national politics without considerable solicitude, lest it 
fall under the control of administrators too small in 
caliber for their job, and lest it use its power, however 
conscientiously, to make more difficult restoration of 
sanity and good-will in the nation and among the na- 
tions. 
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One thing has been proved clearly during the past 
month, that some members of the organization need to 
be taught the fundamentals of liberty of thought and 
speech. To the credit of the officials of the Legion in 
St. Louis, Missouri, be it said, that they at once repu- 
diated the action of a small group of the members who 
induced a local innkeeper to close his hotel temporarily 
to a convention of Liberals from all parts of the country. 
Likewise in Washington threats of some of the Legion’s 
members to prevent Fritz Kreisler from playing with 
the New York Symphony Orchestra called forth from 
the district executive committee of the Legion a state- 
ment that it “would look with extreme disfavor and dis- 
approbation upon any lawless demonstration or mob 
violence instituted by any persons,” such action being 
sure to “indicate a lack of faith in the established insti- 
tutions of the Republic, the fundamental purpose of the 
Legion being the preservation of law.” 

If such be the fundamental purpose of the Legion, 
then the judicial department of government, whether 
municipal or national, must be left to deal with alleged 
or actual disloyalty, and to decide when revolutionary 
radicalism passes the bounds of toleration and becomes 
anarchy. No voluntary organization, however admirable 
in its personnel and fine in its motive, can be trusted to 
execute justice, inflict violent punishment, and drive 
men forth from home and shop. 

We are confirmed in the necessity of this word of 
warning by noting how many other journals of eminence 
throughout the country have struck the same note lately. 
The Legion has too fine possibilities to become wrecked 
at its start by any surrender of its policy to its few mem- 
bers who see red. Far truer to the best ideals of the 
Legion were the men of the Centralia, Washington, local 
Legion. When some of their own members on the anni- 
versary of Armistice Day were shot, they did not fire 
back ; but instead they set about protecting the suspected 
assassins from the violent mob. 
straint, a sense of law, a disciplined will, and subordi- 
nated passions. 


This showed moral re- 


That this criticism of the press of the country is hav- 
ing its effect, we infer from the slogan that has been 
chosen by the Legion’s officials in Pennsylvania. “Facts 
Before Acts” they say. Nor is this all. The American 
Legion Weekly, in a recent issue, has said: 


“Pass upon no measure affecting your post or your com- 
munity without the most careful consideration. A matter 
of immediate local importance may be presented in such 
manner as to arouse your immediate sympathy. It may ap- 
pear to be right and the obvious thing to do. But if the 
public interest is involved every phase of every subject 
should be thoroughly canvassed. Local posts in many in- 


stances have adopted as a policy to pass on no vital or im- 
portant question without letting it repose in committee for 
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two weeks under detailed investigation, except in a case of 
emergency. 

“Such deliberation will prevent an ill-advised or prema- 
ture action, which might neutralize local public sympathy 
and interest in the post. It is the part of wisdom. Nothing 
will impair more quickly than impulsive resolutions and 
actions taken without full knowledge of all the facts and 
circumstances involved.” 


These evidences of wisdom among the leaders of the 
Legion may well cause us to expect the organization to 
survive and to be useful. The hope we placed in these 
best of our young men continues. This is as it should be. 


CONSISTENCY QUITE IGNORED 


fencer ge consistency be called a hobgoblin or a 
jewel, and it is called both, it is quite ignored 
when it comes to applying our theories about internal 
matters to conditions that are international. 

Notwithstanding our scramble to check wild radicals 
in our midst, our sedition legislation proposed in both 
Houses of Congress savors less of repression than some 
had expected. Senator Sterling, of South Dakota, has 
introduced a bill, now reported from the Senate Com- 
mittee, which expresses, we believe, fairly well the col- 
lective judgment of our national legislature. The pur- 
pose of the Sterling bill is to eliminate those persons who 
would overthrow the government by force or violence. 
It is not the plan of the bill to forbid freedom of speech 
in America, except speech which advocates that brand of 
anarchy which is based upon violence. 
ure we quote: 


From this meas- 


“That it shall be unlawful for any person to advocate 
or advise the overthrow, or to write or knowingly to 
print, publish, utter, sell, or distribute any document, 
book, circular, paper, journal, or other written or printed 
communication in or by which there is advised the over- 
throw, by force or violence, or by physical injury to per- 
son or property, of the Government of the United States 
or of all government, or to advise or advocate a change 
in the form of government or the Constitution of the 
United States or resistance to the authority thereof by 
force or violence or by physical injury to person or prop- 
erty, and unlawful for any person by force or violence 
to prevent, hinder, or delay or attempt to prevent, hin- 
der, or delay the execution of any law of the United 
States, or the free performance by any of its officers, 
agents, or employees of his public duty.” 


If we have here a fair expression of the views of our 
law-making bedy, and if the law-making body is in any 
sense representative of the people, it would seem that 
there has been a return in the public consciousness to 
the letter and the spirit of the first amendment of the 
Constitution of the United States. The law-makers are 
quoted as saying that the people of the United States 
“an advocate Sovietism, Bolshevism, or any other “ism” 
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so long as they stop short of an appeal to violence. “So 
long as freedom of speech or of the press” is lawfully 
employed, infringing unlawfully upon no private rights, 
disturbing the public peace to the injury of no innocent 
person, we must all abide by the provisions of this 
amendment. The remedy for injury in America is law, 
operating through the courts, and the ballot. We are in 
sympathy with legislation designed to overcome recourse 
to violence. 

But here the inconsistency of it all appears. With 
all our opposition to violence within the State, the in- 
stinctive first solution of an international grievance is to 
appeal to force. Opposition to anarchy within nations, 
right and natural, is forgotten when the issue is between 
one nation and another. Issues exist between this coun- 
try and Mexico, and men and newspapers tell us that 
the difficulties can be settled only by the sword. “We 
must clean up Mexico next,” we were told over and over 
again by army officers in France, particularly after the 
armistice. The World War was the perfect and natural 
expression of the reign of international anarchy follow- 
ing inevitably a universal reliance upon force. 

Our perfectly reasonable opposition to force, indeed 
to all forms of anarchy on the part of other nations, so 
far as its internal affairs are concerned, seems childish 
and irrational and inconsequential when compared with 
our international incompetencies. ‘There 
Sterling bill for the nations if we are to attain unto any 
measure of abiding international self-respect. 


must be a 


OPEN DIPLOMACY FOR JAPAN 


ROGRAMS may come and programs may go, but ideas 
P once let loose in the world pursue their inevitable 
courses. When on January 8, 1918, President Wilson 
spoke before the joint session of the two Houses of Con- 
gress, addressing himself to the program of the world’s 
peace, a program which he called the “only possible pro- 
gram,” he stated as his first demand: “Open covenants 
of peace, openly arrived at, after which there shall be no 
private international understandings of any kind, but 
diplomacy shall proceed always frankly and in the public 
This requirement enunciated by the President 
It was an expression of a belief 
increasingly believed in and pleaded for by political 
writers, especially during the last century. 
his vindication of the British Constitution, argued that, 
“There is no wisdom like frankness.” 
have stood for sincerity they have by that act paid a 
tribute to the principle heading Mr. Wilson’s fourteen 
This principle of plain honesty, in no sense 
hostile to the demands of tact and common sense, will 
continue to press its undying claim to recognition and 
acceptance. 


view.” 
set forth no new idea. 


Disraeli, in 


Wherever men 


points. 
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Mr. K. Hara, Premier of Japan, speaking to the mem- 
bers of the Japanese Cabinet and sixty-five other nota- 
bles of Japan; taking the ground that the day of Machia- 
vellian diplomacy and international bargains made in 
the dark is passed, and that the new era, whether the 
old-line diplomats of Japan like it or not, of “open cove- 
nants” has arrived, and pointing out that Japan is one 
of the five great Powers charged with the preservation 
of the peace of the Far East, said: 

“The war has brought about the dawn of a new era in 
the world, and in the future international affairs are to be 
The 


result is that militarism has been absolutely discarded 


managed through the co-operation of the Powers. 


and the Powers are to work conjointly for the sake of 
world peace. In every country there are men who find 
it hard to abandon the old ideas. They remain blind to 
the general current of the world and strive for the ac- 
quisition of rights and interests. It should be remem- 
hered, however, that such old-school politics is no longer 
admissible in the present-day diplomacy. 

“There is no doubt that the Peace Treaty will be rati- 
fied by the Powers at no distant date, though it is very 
probable that its operation will result in the cropping 
up of various new problems. One thing that should be 
horne in mind, however, is that in the conduct of diplo- 
macy in the future Machiavellianism, which has hitherto 
been thought by some to be an indispensable requisite of 
successful diplomacy, will have no place in its display. 

“Sincerity and straightforwardness will in future be 
the guiding principle on which the conduct of diplomacy 
should be based, although this will be a new phenomenon 
to a certain class of publicists, to whom the maintenance 
of international co-operation seemed tantamount to 
national humiliation.” 
to the criticisms from 


No nation is more sensitive 


other nations than Japan. Her pride alone would ac- 
count for that. The rise of the young democrats, the 
revision of policies toward Korea, the explanations of 
her attitude toward China, this speech of the Premier, 
all indicate the sweep through Nippon of the breath of 
liberalism crossing the world. We may watch with in- 
terest the effects of Japan’s new policy of open diplomacy 
as she goes about her plans for a “Monroe Doctrine of 
the East,” as she solves her problems arising from her 
imperialistic party, as she treats the four-Power banking 
consortium set up for the financing of China, as she acts 
toward Shantung. The anti-Japanese sentiment in 
China, in America just now, adds also to the burdens the 
new policy will have to bear. We may believe with Count 
Okuma that “The Japan of today is no longer the Japan 
of Japan, but the Japan of the world.” But, better, we 
may believe that out of the new democracy characteristic 
of the new education and the new statesmanship in 
Japan, beginning with the Meiji Era, we shall yet agree 
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with Jchitaro Shimizu, speaking in Washington before 
the war: “To say that Japan is a warlike nation, I re- 
peat it, is a grievous mistake.” 





THE PATHOS OF OUR CHALLENGE 


prow city of Central Europe, with a population well 
F. yoo two millions, organized for the government of 
the greatest continental empire of Europe outside of 
Russia, is in the process of dissolution. Men, women, 
and children of Vienna are starving to their death. Dr. 
Adolph Lorenz, the well-known surgeon, has told us of 
2,000,000 people in Austria threatened now with death 
from cold and starvation. 

Monsieur Clemenceau, in his note to the Austrian 
delegation at St. Germain, charged that the Austrian 
peoples must be expected to “share the responsibility” 
for the war precipitated by the former Austro-Hunga- 
rian Government because they had favored the war 
throughout, doing nothing up to the final breakdown on 
the battlefield to dissociate themselves from the policy of 
their government and its allies. 

We are in receipt of a letter from the Austrian League 
of Nations-Union, pleading, in reply to M. Clemenceau, 
that they have been “creatures of unfortunate circum- 
stances” and subjected to “forces over which we had no 
control.” These Austrian gentlemen protest that the 
Austrian peoples have not “been fervent adherents of the 
war during its whole term”; but that “as in all other 
countries the holders of the civil and military power suc- 
ceeded indeed for a short space of time to maintain the 
outward semblance of enthusiasm of large masses for the 
war. It was rather the feeling of resigned fulfillment of 
duty which animated the people. During the war the 
number of the partisans of peace steadily increased. But 
whatever could be done by the strictest censure of the 
press, by the gagging of Parliament, and by the military 
dictature, in order to suppress every true manifestation 
of public feeling, has been done for over four years on 
the largest scale. The passionate ill-will of the people 
which had slumbered in them during the war came to a 
violent eruption after the collapse of the military ma- 
chinery. It turned itself against the war and its authors. 
On the other hand, as long as the struggle went on every 
attempt to rouse numerous citizens to a public demon- 
stration in favor of peace was doomed to certain failure, 
because every country engaged in this dreadful war stig- 
matized such attempt as an act of high treason fomented 
by the enemy, and suppressed it without mercy.” 

“Of all the peoples, however, the Austrian people seem 
to be least answerable for the deeds of their government. 

In fact, the Austrian people were uninformed 
and without any political judgment. The organized 
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propaganda of the press found no difficulty in creating 
hostile feeling by distorting truth, a travesty to which 
every belligerent Power unfortunately stooped. 

“The suffering our innocent peoples had to sustain the 
last five years ought not to be increased by their having 
to atone for the sins of the principle of might which pre- 
vailed hitherto in international relations. 

“The Austrian nation is now in greater need than ever 
of being led with good-will. An inculpation which hurts 
its sense of justice cannot but prolong indefinitely and 
intensify the feelings of aversion held by all nations 
against the victors. It is not by such treatment of the 
defeated nations that the longed-for goal of a lasting 
peace may be attained.” 

The letter proceeds to point out that the Austrian 
people had most warmly greeted Mr. Wilson’s principles 
of peace, and that now public opinion in their country 
has been cruelly disappointed. And yet they are looking 
for a stable and lasting improvement in future interna- 
tional relations, a coming together and a reorganization. 
They plead that their task may not be made impossible. 
They ask a just judgment based on the same standard as 
that applied to the guilt of all belligerent nations. The 
letter closes with these words: “But in this case you 
might be perhaps compelled to acquit all the nations and 
solely to condemn the imperialistic principle of might, 
unfortunately still adopted by the governments and daily 
creating new appalling dangers for the peace and civili- 
zation of the whole world.” 

We have quoted these measured words from this inter- 


. esting letter because they set forth a point of view which 


we may well ponder upon. The Central Powers of Eu- 
rope have been unquestionably defeated in a vast and 
devastating world war. This is proved by the terms of 
the armistice, by the treaty of peace, by the logic of facts, 
and by the acknowledgment of the fallen. With the ex- 
perience of the last five years vividly in mind, with a 
major part of Germany’s war equipment in the hands of 
the French, with the abolition of the German navy an 
accomplished fact, with the great British navy stronger 
than ever, with the peoples everywhere sick and tired of 
war, all talk of the reopening of hostilities, even from 
the lips of Marshal Foch, is stuff and nonsense. 


The challenge of the United States and of the nations 
associated with us in the World War is to bring about a 
just and lasting peace. If we have been faithless to our 
promise which pledged to the Germans and their Allies 
the nation’s honor to make peace upon Mr. Wilson’s four- 
teen points, and there is no doubt of our faithlessness in 
this respect, it is our duty to go about the business of 
making amends. If we have compromised our principles, 
violated the laws of humanity, acted contrary to the 
teachings of history, disregarded justice, played fast and 
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loose with certain matters of honor, all for the sake of 
an impossible League of Nations, we should do so no 
longer. Matters involving the life and death of count- 
less innocent ones are in the balance. The time for 
irrational hatreds is passed. The pathos of the ery of 
countless peoples is in our ears. The pain and dying in 
Vienna is repeated in Constantinople, Petrograd, Mos- 
cow, Bucharest, Belgrade, northern France, Germany, to 
say nothing of Holland, Switzerland, and elsewhere. 

We believe in the essential integrity of men and women 
everywhere. The American people are sound in judg- 
ment, honest in conviction, just and noble at heart when 
once they understand. In group consciousness they lean 
instinctively toward righteousness. We believe the same 
to be true of peoples other than our own—the Mexican, 
Japanese, German, French, Arabian. Except in war, the 
common people, freed from control by self-seeking gov- 
erning groups, will not for long pursue the morally in- 
iquitous. Let us declare peace with our former enemies. 
Let us refuse to compromise any principle involving our 
honor as a nation. Let us turn from the efforts to en- 
force peace in Russia, Hungary, Austria, to a democratic 
conference of the society of nations. Let us turn our 
industrial and banking resources in common sense and 
generous enthusiasm to the reconstruction of the broken 
nations everywhere. 

Now is the time when it should be said of America 
that “in her tongue is the law of kindness ;” not in her 
tongue only, but in her deeds also. No one can doubt 
that at the heart of the American people lies kindness. 
When in September, 1900, property valued at $30,000,- 
000 and lives numbering between six and seven thousand 
were lost because of tornado and tidal wave in Galveston, 
Texas; when in May, 1902, 30,000 persons perished in 
Martinique because of the eruption of Mt. Pelee; when 
in February, 1904, $70,000,000 worth of property was 
destroyed by fire in Baltimore; when 167 children were 
burned to death in the school-house near Cleveland, 
Ohio, March 4, 1908; when San Francisco was in dis- 
tress; when the Italians in Sicily were dying because of 
earthquake; when men and women were suffering be- 
cause of floods near Dayton, or in Johnstown, or down 
the Ohio River, the sympathy and the kindness natural 
to the heart of America was not slow to express itself 
generously and nobly. And yet no one of these catas- 
trophes, not all of them together, approach in serious- 
ness, pathos, or appeal, the tragic pain and need where 
war has been. Now is the time for a special kind of 
hatred, and only this kind of hatred is tolerable, the 
hatred of hatred. The will to power by the way of force 
having been overcome by force, the methods of brute 
force should now cease. Mr. Lloyd-George frankly ad- 
mits that Bolshevism cannot be destroyed by military 
intervention. Having overcome the dangers of military 
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might, it is time now to go about the healing business of 
creating those things which make for the life and happi- 
ness of the peoples. Conditions which make it necessary 
for men, women, and children to die from hunger and 
cold should cease. The pain of the world challenged the 
youthful Buddha and the young carpenter of Nazareth. 
It is the challenge to every noble impulse of every honest 
man today. The one collective job for church, school, 
business, legislature, is to concentrate upon the problem 
of feeding, clothing, and aiding in every needful way 
those who are in danger of unnatural extermination, and 
that without too fine discrimination between those who 
have been our friends and those who have been our ene- 
mies. We are inclined to agree with the Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Northampton, who, speaking recently in Man- 
chester, England, expressed the view that the social 
problem is not a political problem or an industrial prob- 
lem, but that it is essentially and primarily a moral 
problem, which means in the long run that it is a re- 
ligious problem. Assuming that the learned bishop 
meant not that it is our duty to go about the business of 
saving religion, but at the vital matter of helping our 
fellow-men, we agree with him. 

Wars always beget and breed the methods of despotism. 
Our challenge is to see that this shall be true of this war 
as little as possible. We claim to have participated in 
this struggle for the sake of humanity. The war being 
over, the purposes of humanity cannot be furthered by 
the extension of hatred. The imperial system of Ger- 
many being destroyed, Germany having been told that 
the world would treat with the German people, and Ger- 
many now being a democracy, it is a bit surprising to 
note the little interest shown by America, England, or 
France in the perpetuation of that democracy. But the 
unwillingness to recognize the preventable misery and 
dying of innocent persons, first in France and then 
everywhere in Europe, cannot continue if we would in 
America maintain our self-respect and Christian civiliza- 
tion. 


ouTH America’s actual deportable wealth and her 
S potential natural resources are today so much greater 
than those of some of the other continents, and her na- 
tions have come out of the war so much stronger finan- 
cially, relatively speaking, than they ever were before, 
that it is high time that she came to the aid of North 
America in helping smitten Europe and western Asia. 
This duty is seen and admitted in the project of Presi- 
dent Irigoyen, of the Argentine Republic, to appropriate 
more than two million dollars from the national treasury 
with which supplies for starving Austria may be bought 
and sent as soon as possible to the hungry folk. He 
would use the navy to transport the supplies; and Aus- 
tria is to be told that she can repay at her convenience. 
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ue aftermath of war is far from admirable, as seen 
Ti the disclosures of rivalries between commanders 
of armies and fleets. The British situation just now has 
been described by Mr. Churchill as “a cacophonous 
chorus of concentrated backbiting.” 


AJOR GENERAL John F. Ryan, ablest in many ways 
M of the former officers of the National Guard, who 
won high rank and honors in the war, is opposed to the 
decision which pressure from the kinsfolk of soldiers 
killed in foreign lands has forced the government to 
make. He claims to speak for the rank and file of the 
survivors in combatting the plan to disinter the bodies 
of the dead and transport them overseas. In the case of 
men buried in France, he makes the point that if, against 
the desire of the French Government, we proceed, we 
also will weaken bonds that otherwise might be strong 
Not only will there 
be the present sources of friction, but we will seem to 


in keeping the republics friendly. 


insult an ally, who reveres the men who fell, and who 
has planned to honor perpetually their white-cross 


adorned tombs. 


UNDs provided by Mr. Hoover from the left-over 
FF corte of the Supreme Economic Council, and also 
by Americans of German ancestry and workers provided 
by the American Friends’ Service Committee, are to be 
the agencies by which children in Germany, who are 
suffering from subnormality due to continued under- 
nourishment in Germany, are to be cared for this winter. 
Mr. Hoover has made this offer of golden opportunity to 
the Friends after seeing the splendid work done by their 
He rightly 
“TI do 


not believe for a moment that the typical American 


youth of both sexes in France and Russia. 
interprets the best American mind when he says: 


would have any other wish than to see everything possi- 
ble done for the protection of child life wherever it may 
he in danger. We have never fought with women and 
children, and our desire must be to see the wounds of 
.war healed throughout the world.” 


Fortunately, the 
call to service has met with the heartiest sort of response 
by official American Quakerdom ; and the task now is to 
get the right sort of workers and in sufficient number. 





HE treaty with Colombia, held up after the Senate 

had practically decided for ratification, should if 
possible come anew before that body at an early date, for 
delay irritates not only Colombia, but also her Latin 
American neighbors generally, who have made the issue 
involved a test case of the sincerity of the United States. 
The issue has been pending in the Senate since 1914. 
Negotiations had proceeded far enough to enable the 
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State Department and the Senate to see eye to eye, and 
then at the last minute it was reported that Colombia 
by executive decree had shown unfairness to American 
citizens who claimed title to oil lands, the inference being 
It is 
now said that the decree was not so intended; that it 


that the nation was hostile to American capital. 


was hastily issued and ill-considered; that it has been 
declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court and 
heen denounced by the press, and that the Minister who 
Simultaneous with 
this the national legislature has proceeded to enact legis- 


issued it has been forced to resign. 


lation making discrimination between nations in placing 
loans illegal; and everything is being done to prove that 
American aid is sought in developing the republic. 
Noblesse oblige. 


ixiry of ideas as to the innate, belligerent character 
FE humanity, the inevitability of war between na- 
tions, and the necessity for it as a natural flowering of 
Nature herself, still characterizes the German militarist. 
Ludendorff in his apologia sua vita, now published, says : 


Every human life is a battle on a small scale; within the 
various States parties struggle for supremacy, and so it is 
in the world of nations—so it will ever be. That is a natural 
law. Enlightenment and a higher morality can alleviate the 
struggle for power, as well as the means of waging it, but 
can never destroy the desire for power itself, for that goes 
against human nature and in the long run against Nature 
itself. Nature is war. If that which is strong and good does 
not win, then the ignoble powers gain supremacy. If we 
want the good to survive we must be prepared to defend it 
by fighting and even by violence. 
live if it is strong. 


Even goodness can only 


We would respectfully remind our ozone - charged 
apologist that in all the animal world the human animal 
is the only animal that wars against its own species. 
Furthermore, by confusing “struggle for supremacy” 
with “war” the versatile philosopher of the prize-fight 
theory quite begs the question. 


see Norwegian parliamentary committee has de- 
cided not to award the Nobel peace prizes for 1918- 
1919. 


“neace-making” no one could have been found worthy ? 


Somewhat strange, is it not, that in an era o! 


Are the Norwegians ironists ? 


y 1s rather disheartening to have the Governor of the 
| State of Pennsylvania, defining the ideals of his 
party for the coming presidential campaign, intimating 
that the United States might better have spent on trans- 


continents! highways the money it loaned the Allies dur- 


While Germany and her allies were 
he?ng fought, the dollar was as necessary for France, 


ing the past war. 
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Italy, and the lesser folk we aided as was the doughboy. 
Moreover, the loans were simply for credit with which to 
buy goods in the United States. Surely, the Governor 


needs a tonie. 


ue first of the German fortresses on the Rhine to 
be dismantled under the terms of the Peace Treaty 


is to be turned into a hospital. A new and commendable 


variant of transforming “spears into pruning hooks.” 


THE WAR HAS NOT DESTROYED 
ll. The Dignity of Human Character 
By ARTHUR DEERIN CALL 
N sprre of the war, in many cases because of it, human 
| character has been seen to rise to impressive heights: 
now here; now there. It is not necessary to decide 
whether the war was won by thrift, applied science, ship- 
builders, doughboys, the four-minute men, generals, to 
sec in all these the magic of human character working 
its way. Civilization at any moment in history is but a 
composite of collective human character at the time. 
Laws, institutions, inventions, ideals, arts, sciences are 

the products of it. 
AXIOMS AND MAXIMS 

The science of mathematics begins in axioms, those 
comfortable foundation truths, the validity of which is 
said to be self-evident and unquestioned. These axioms 
are the very foundations of the mathematical sciences, 
for upon them depends all the success attainable in those 
branches. If one gets lost in the puzzle one returns to 
one’s axioms, and, reviewing afresh the general direc- 
tions, one starts again on the new course inspired with 
new hope, soothed and sustained by the unfaltering 
axioms. Harnessing these axioms to such dark arts as 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, or division, mar- 
velous feats have been accomplished, especially during 
the war, in enginery and trajections. The persistence, 
insight, and power of the human mind in the field of 
mathematics illustrates the dignity of human character 
heyond any layman’s poor power to describe. 

In a similar vein, men set up for themselves moral 
ideals, and, taking a leaf out of the arithmetics, they aim 
to fashion precepts, theorems or maxims for the scien- 
tifie attainment of those ideals. Some of the furtive 
attempts to find for the moral world the equivalent of 
axioms end sometimes pathetically in quack aphorisms 
of finality, classified conveniently and ready for use quite 
as medicines in little bottles, labeled and ready at a 
moment’s notice. Treatises on etiquette, manuals of 
polite behavior, indicate the natural, human desire for 
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rules. Helpful as these important works of literature 
may be, human character at its best svmpathizes with 
nature and abhors rules quite as she abhors a vacuum. 
A lively man frequently defies the yard-stick and the 
formulas 


balance. Mirabeau often tried to forget his 


and start fresh. Learning rules for moral guidance leads 


easily to cant, and cant is simply moral imbecility: 
Pedantry and pious prudery are less popular than before 
the war, or ought to be. Axioms in morals, universally 
applicable, are elusive and hard to find, especially just 
now. 

Yet human character is always a practical thing bent 
upon results. The light which it pursues is the light 
toward which the whole world draws. Human character 
has been the inspiration of Plato, Kant, Hegel, and all 
the others in the long line. To improve human character 


is the goal of all social effort. Men easily agree with 


Aristotle, who says in his Nicomachean Ethics: “From 
a practicable philosophical view, it much concerns us to 
know this good ; for then, like archers shooting at a defi- 
nite mark, we shall be more likely to attain what we 
want.” A brainless morality is a contradiction in terms. 
The very fact of existence means some measure of the 
Hu- 
man character is at once an acknowledgment and. an in- 
Whatever 
toward rules may be, he is at his best when riveting his 


desire to understand existence and to promote it. 


terpretation of this desire. man’s attitude 
best attention upon those institutions which make for a 
more hopeful personal character among men. Because 
of the war he believes more than ever that if his institu 
tions, the public schools for example, do not exist to fur- 
nish men with copy headings for the guidance of life, 
they do exist to furnish practicable principles just the 
same, to bring the nature of the highest good to clear 
consciousness and to indicate the nature of the means by 
which this good is to be attained. If his churches, for 
example, cannot indicate the rules by which men are to 
be guided, they must indicate the spirit in which lives 
are to be lived, the spirit, possible, tangible, and appli- 
cable, which giveth life. If it is in their introspective 
and inspirational rather than in their mandatory phases 
that public education, churches, and the laws accomplish 
their greatest good, yet it is seen that social service to 
be effective must be sufficiently mandatory to end in 
conduct, for conduct, be it of men or of institutions, in 
The 


universal axioms of science, fundamental and manda- 


cluding States, is the only evidence of character. 
tory, find their counterpart in certain maxims of the 
moral world, equally fundamental and mandatory. 

THE THREE ATTITUDES OF MIND 


The dignity of human character is not lessened by the 


foolishness of men any more than the sun is injured by 
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the mould of spoiling meat. If some men cannot rise 
above the savage, unreflective and childlike; if they be 
content to call themselves optimists, in some respects 
attractive enough and naive; if they be comfortable in 
their passive contentment, a contentment which cannot 
really be contentment at all; if they prefer inaction and 
stagnation, sure to bring their own brands of discontent ; 
if in their blind way they fail to see that as doubt is the 
effective spur of the intellect, so discontent is the hall- 
mark of a healthy morality; if they do these things they 
belittle the dignity of no human character but their own. 

The same thing is true of the pessimist, also passive, 
more reflective than the optimist, but bitter, cold, hope- 
less, and no less mistaken. There is no excuse for his 
attitude of mind, because, as healthy men know, good is 
in the world and to strengthen that good is in itself a 
good. 


No Democritus ever jesting at the vices of men, no 
Heraclitus perpetually weeping over them, can detract 
from the dignity of human character, for Nature is 
neither a special friend nor a special foe to man. Na- 
ture is law, and both challenge and privilege are found 
in the adjustment of self to that law. Mr. Lester F. 
Ward was undoubtedly correct in teaching that in this 
sense man’s destiny is of his own making; that, as in 
the physical so in the moral world, man can in profitable 
measure adapt to his purpose the natural forces around 
him. 

Optimists and pessimists passively assume Nature to 
be acting upon man; but there is an interpretation of 
life that contemplates man as acting through Nature. 
There is something in human character, brought out in 
countless ways through this war, which has cast off the 
drag of optimists and pessimists and found nature to be 
as steam and electricity in the control of the engineer. 
This something is a mean between optimism on the one 
hand and pessimism on the other. It is an element in 
human character which aims at the perpetual better- 
ment of man’s estate through the increase of knowledge, 
through the mastery of environment, through the enrich- 
ment of human character itself. This third outlook upon 
life lying between optimism and pessimism is appropri- 
ately called meliorism, the quality in character which 
makes character possible. The modern attempt to dress 
it up and call it pragmatism does not change its validity. 

To quote Dr. Ward: “Optimism may be said to be 
the thesis, pessimism the antithesis, and meliorism the 
synthesis of man’s relation to the universe. The opti- 
mist says: ‘Do nothing, because there is nothing needed 
to be done.’ The pessimist says: ‘Do nothing, because 
nothing can be done.’ The meliorist says: ‘Do some- 
thing, because there is much to do, and it can be done,’ ” 
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The dignity of human character lies in this meliorism 
that leads men to seek light from all the suns of truth, 
to go forth to their tasks confidently, to face calumny 
fearlessly, to improve the circles of circumstance sur- 
rounding their individual lives. 


HiSTORY’S GIFTS TO THE ENTERPRISE 


The growth of human character is possible because of 
the rich gifts from noble characters gone before. The 
Greek longing for self-preservation and self-realization, 
his affirmation of this present world, his thirst for per- 
fection, especially in those intellectual qualities which 
we call courage, wisdom, temperance, enjoyment in this 
present world; his attainments in perfect beauty—all 
these enter into the fabric of men’s characters today. As 
men grew later to believe in the opposites of these—self- 
abnegation, rejection of this world, spirit rather than 
intellect, humility, sanctity, holiness, death—so human 
character learned to pay its tribute to love, service, and 
sacrifice, interpreted afresh by Dante and by the poets 
of the long aftertime. The rebirth of classical antiquity 
in the Italian Renaissance Jed human character into a 
newer and possibly a deeper interpretation of freedom, 
into a re-examination of the rights and duties of indi- 
viduals and of States, revealing new ranges and dignities 
in human character. Man because of these gifts from 
out the past is more tolerant, accepting truth out of 
Mohammedanism, Buddhism, Confucianism, Billy Sun- 
dayism, League of Peaceism, Woman’s Suffrage, Pro- 
hibition, even Journalism. This tolerance enters into 
the character of our civilization and stamps it for weal 
The fundamental things of human character, 
therefore, are found not in Greek sensuous enjoyment 
alone, not in the medieval spiritual things alone, not in 
the blessedness of some hereafter alone, not in the North- 
land, with its bitter conflict between man and the op- 
posing forces of cold and hunger alone; they are found 
in the increasing synthesis of the truth in them all. By 
this process of drawing from every reservoir of truth 
human character is intelligently engendered through 
deeper and deeper emotions guided by finer and finer 
insights. 


or woe, 


THE GENERAL MAXIM ACCEPTED BY ALL 


The dignity of human character appears in the well- 
nigh universal acceptance by men of a General Maxim 
for a Moral Code. This maxim includes a larger con- 
cept than the ordinary interpretation of vice and virtue 
in terms of habit. The mere habit of doing this or that 
may or may not be praiseworthy. Habit without rein- 
forcement from a realizing sense of the content and im- 
portance of habit; habit with no spirit of ardent devo- 
tion to the motives and ideals out of which habits grow; 
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habit that leaves out the principle that “No heart is 
pure that is not passionate ; no virtue is safe that is not 
enthusiastic ;” habit that seeks excuses and rides on im- 
pulse; this is not the dignity that marks human char- 
acter. The Benedict Arnolds of the moral world are 
men governed by mere impulse rather than by principles 
which weather the storms. The dignity of human char- 
acter is seen often at its best when in opposition to 
habit. Principally does that dignity stand forth in the 
universal acceptance of a general maxim for the moral 
code of men, a maxim which runs: It is the duty of every 
sane and moral being to do in the largest possible spirit 
all the rational good he can. That men everywhere agree 
upon this general maxim for a moral code, at least in 
principle, is one of the surest evidences of the dignity of 
human character. 


SPECIFIC MAXIMS ALSO ACCEPTED 


Growing out of this general maxim are certain specific 
maxims, each of historical interest, of ethical impor- 
tance, maxims universally applicable, witnesses also to 
the dignity of human character. 

The first of these specific maxims marking the dignity 
of human character I call The Maxim of Generality. 
This maxim is founded in a classic moral law formulated 
by perhaps the most influential thinker of modern times, 
Immanuel Kant. Here was a man who gave to the world 
its “Critical Philosophy.” The child of a saddler in old 
KG6nigsberg, a place from which he never wandered for 
more than thirty miles, his influence has been very great. 
Thoreau once said of himself that he felt that he knew 
the world intimately, for he had “spent many years 
traveling in Concord.” It was thus with Kant, who 
seems to have outlined for man what he can and what he 
cannot know. Fichte, Hegel, Schopenhauer, Herbart, 
each giving to the world a distinct system of thought, 
based their doctrines upon the teachings of Kant. Be- 
cause of the decentralizing power of his infinite intellect 
he has been fittingly called “the Copernicus of modern 
philosophy.” This man it was who gave rise to the 
“transcendental movement” in Germany, out of which 
arose the significant awakening in America during the 
middle of the last century, a block of time containing 
Ralph Waldo Emerson and Abraham Lincoln, a period 
that gave to men a new birth of intellectual and political 
freedom. 

Kant taught that in the choice of this or that the 
question is not so much what is the meaning to us? but, 
rather, how are all to be affected by our actions? There 
are no perpetual antagonisms between the interests of 
self and of society. The interest of the one is the inter- 
est of the other. The maxim of generality is but the so- 
called “categorical imperative” argued for by Kant. 
This categorical imperative reads: 
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“Act as if the maxim of thy action were to become by 
thy will a universal law of nature. So act as 
to treat humanity whether in thy own person or that of 
another, in every case as an end, never as a means only.” 
When it comes to the choice include thy will and thy 
neighbor’s in a harmonious unity with a perfect willing- 
ness to suffer the consequences of thy action. That was 
Kant’s conception of duty, of the unity of moral effort. 

Without examining too carefully Kant’s somewhat 
rigorous conception of duty, we may agree with him that 
character is good will, “the only jewel that shines by its 
We may agree with him that that will is 
good when it is determined not by material purposes, 
but solely by the respect for duty; or we may not. Yet 
writers generally agree with Kant when he says: “The 
pre-eminent good which we call moral can therefore con- 
sist in nothing else than the conception of law itself, 
which certainly is only possible in a rational being, in so 
far as this conception, and not the expected effect deter- 
mines the will.” Paulsen interprets this idea more 
clearly, as follows: “The moral laws are rules which are 
adapted to a natural legislation of human life—that is, 
rules which, if they governed conduct as natural laws, 
would lead to the preservation and perfection of human 
life.” 

Putting the matter briefly, the maxim of generality is: 
Choose to act with a perfect willingness that the prin- 
ciple of the act be universally adopted. 

The more men consider this maxim, the more they 
accept it and act upon it, giving expression thus to the 
dignity lying deep in the thing we call character. 


own light.” 


THE MAXIM OF EQUALITY 

A second maxim generally accepted in theory at least 
is the Maxim of Equality. In a sense it is an error to 
claim that we are all born free and equal. The ancient 
faith is a very satisfying sentiment; but we are not born 
free, and we are not born equal. At no time are we less 
free than at birth. If wise, old age may acquire a meas- 
ure of freedom; but infancy, never. 

And yet, allowing for all the differences in nature and 
acquired abilities and opportunities, man has but one 
vote, one soul, one person. Every law-abiding individual 
has a right to his life, to his liberty, and to the enjoyment 
of these. Thus there is a kind of equality which comes 
from that fellow-feeling which makes us wondrous kind. 
There is a dignity and equality in man by virtue of the 
fact that he is living and struggling as best he can. A 
sense of proportion, a sense of the tragedy hovering over 
each life, leads us to look upon every human being rever- 
entially as an equal before our Maker. The accidental 
discovery of Phillips Brooks caring for a sick baby in a 
poverty stricken quarter of Boston is a fine picture of 
the sweet spirit of equality. Men see a diviner something 
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They 
warm to the picture contained in the words, “Suffer 
little children to come unto me, for of such is the King- 


beyond the storm and stress of competitive life. 


dom of Heaven.” 


They do not approve the spirit in the 
words, 
the attitude of mind that says, “You are as free as I to 


That in all fundamental matters, such 


“T am as good as you are” ; but they do rise before 


do your best.” 
as law, life, liberty, happiness, men agree that they 
should act toward each other as equals they by that agree- 
ment reveal their own dignity and worth. Yes, men are 
born free and equal. 

Failure here and there to observe this maxim, some- 
times taking the form of ugly national and racial con- 
ceits, only emphasizes the validity of the maxim. Take 
The Christian Bible, Old and 
the 
Jew; Jesus was born of a Jew; Gambetta, Premier and 


the treatment of the Jew. 
New, is a gift from the Jew; the Koran came from 


Dictator of France, was a Jew; Count von Arnim, one 
of the greatest of German diplomats, was a Jew; Lasker, 
Bismarck’s greatest opponent, was a Jew; Heine, the Lord 
Byron of Germany, and Berthold Auerbach, novelist, 
-Lord Bea- 


consfield—Premier of England, was a Jew; Spinoza, the 


poet, and philosopher, were Jews; Disraeli 


arch pantheist and teacher of toleration, was a Jew; the 
tussian sculptor Antokolsky, and Munacsy, the great 
Hungarian artist, were Jews; Rubenstein, father, inter- 
estingly enough, of Russia’s great school of music, and 
both Rossini and Mendelssohn, were Jews; Baron de 
Hirsch was a Jew; the Rothschilds, England’s greatest 
financiers, are Jews; Henri Bergson is a Jew. Many of 
our rising artisans, scholars, financiers, statesmen in 
America, are Jews; the Strauses, Schiffs, Speyers, War- 
burgs, Seligmans, Kuhns, Loebs, Baruchs, Rosenwalds, 
Yet even the children of Gentiles 
join in the mean business of ridicule and even persecu- 
tion of the Jew. Quite lacking in historical sense it all 
is, and futile! Through the ages, without government, 
without country or united church, the Jew is still a Jew. 


Lubins, Morgenthaus. 


Maintaining all his essential traits and racial qualities, 
he has persistently refused to be merged with the blood 
of the races which have dominated him. Through per- 
secution, ghetto-ostracism, and slaughters, the Jew is as 
unconquered and unconquerable as in the days of Judas 
Maccabeus. 

The maxim of equality, indeed, is that our actions 
should be shaped on the basis that Every man should 
count as one, one vote, one soul, one sacred personality, 
each with his own right and duties, be he Jew, Moham- 
medan, Gentile, or Pagan. 


NEIGHBORHOOD 


The Maxim of Neighborhood is a third maxim univer- 
sally applicable, illustrating the sense inherent in human 
The principle of it is that We should help 


character. 
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If men feel in 
deubt about their duty to those far away, if they fear 


most those whom we can most help. 


that they may not be doing all that could be done for the 
heathen of the islands of the seas ; if there be friction be- 
tween so-called home missions and foreign missions; if 
kind-hearted people regret that they are doing nothing 
for the slums of this or that city, for the Indians of the 
West, for the Negro of the South, for associated peoples 
or alien enemies in Europe; yet the character in them. 
the ordinary sense in them, tells them that they must 
help most those whom they can most help; for charity 
certainly must begin at home. “Give us this day our 
daily bread” is an integral part of our Paternoster. 
Unless we do get our daily bread we shall soon be inea- 
pacitated for helping others to get their daily bread or 
daily anything else. The club, even the church, is second 
to the home. Effective leadership receives its first prac- 
tical test at the fireside of the home, and then, usually, 
with the neighbors down the street, and thence on. 

When A. Bronson Alcott and his party of enthusiastic 
social reformers began their co-operative farm near the 
town of Harvard, Mass., Emerson wrote that if they did 
their work well, paid their bills, obtained the respect of 
their neighbors, and helped Harvard to a better plan of 
living, why that then they were “as safe as the sun.” 
Human beings realize that the proof of the sincerity of 
their doctrines lies first in their practical effects near at 
hand. 

ITelp most those whom you can most help. The uni- 
versal agreement upon the validity of this maxim is 
evidence of the universal common sense near the center 
of human character. 


CONFLICT IN WELFARES 


A fourth maxim, accepted widely enough to be con- 
sidered typical of human character, may be called the 
Maxim of the Conflict in Welfares. 
to prove that actual irreconcilable conflicts of welfares 
The victory of Miltiades over ten times his 
forces on the field of Marathon caused night to settle 


It is not necessary 
do arise. 
over eastern barbarism, and the torch of civilization to 


pass to the peoples of the West. 
that irreconcilable conflict at Marathon ended in a re- 


It has been urged that 


pressed barbarism, an enforced justice, and a more ad- 
vanced civilization. Again, in after years, when Greece 
became proud and intolerant, she, herself, was sacrificed 
at Syracuse, 413 B. C. But this left Rome to conquer 
Carthage and the law and the language of the Latins to 
predominate among the Spanish, French, Ttalian, and 
the Anglo-Saxon races. Once again justice, it may be 
said, was enforced and civilization advanced out of an 
irreconcilable conflict. Take that indomitable “Scourge 
of God”—“Sword of Mars”—who, at the head of six 


hundred thousand barbarians representing the Scythian 
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advance, went down before the Aryan wing of power 
fourteen hundred years ago, No race stands for Attila 
today! Nothing but a memory, a departed nightmare. 
The blood-stained fields near Chalons stood for the check 
out of an irreconcilable conflict to the advance of ignor- 
ance and superstition. Liberty of conscience became a 
fairer thing because of the destruction of the Armada 


The de- 


feat of Alva’s infantry, when the redeeming waters of 


by men and storm on England’s narrow seas. 


the North Sea flooded the tulip gardens of Holland, 
The 
defeat of Georgian principles at Saratoga and York- 
So with 
Hastings, Valmy, Manila, Chateau Thierry, each marks 
We 


hear the echoes of a carnage, the moans of countless 


paved the way for Dutch and American liberty. 
town promoted faith in the equality of States. 
a crisis in the march of some error or despotism. 


dying, the receding tramp of diminishing hordes, a hor- 
rible, unnatural madness; but from this blaring chaos 
men hear a harmony—the swelling music of an endless 
progress. In cases of an irreconcilable conflict in wel- 
fares, the lesser and lower must succumb to the higher. 
History teaches us that. 

As long as men are limited in conception and vision, 
and in proportion to the limitation, just so long conflicts 
in welfares will now and then arise. Among men, among 
nations, irreconcilable conflicts have arisen and will arise 
where one welfare or the other must apparently be sacri- 
lived. This is not fatalism. It is simply the inevitable 
event where self-interests are determined by uninformed 
and limited intelligence operating in an ungoverned 
world. 

For all, therefore, the maxim is that in case of a gen- 
uine irreconcilable conflict of welfares between men or 
nations the lesser and lower must succumb to the greater 
and higher. When all progress and happiness vitally 
depend upon the vindication of the right as honest men 
see it, no maudlin sentimentality should be permitted to 
perpetuate the wrong. Revealing as far as possible the 
relation of the law to the nature of the discipline im 
posed, the maxim in case of an irreconcilable conflict 
between welfares is that the lesser must succumb to the 
greater. 

PERSONAL PREFERENCES 


In their choice of a life work, men reveal, too, their 
infinite characters, hopeful in the main. The maxim 
guiding them in these choices is the Maxim of Personal 
Preference. With all the many callings and opportuni- 
ties, the problem of choosing a life work presents per- 
plexities, indeed, a crisis. David Copperfield rather 
drifted than otherwise from stenography into law and 
thence into authorship. There seems to be a stream of 
tendency by which men drift naturally toward the things 


they most regard. Yet drift is not a safe guide. As- 
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suming that men do best what they best like to do, it is 
no criticism of their characters that they go about the 
business of bringing their forces to bear most vigorously 
upon those legitimate pursuits which most appeal to their 
interests. Among men who count, every legitimate work 
There 


forces contributing just now to a greater dignity in com- 


in this world is deemed honorable. are many 


mon labor. There is less striving for clerkships and a 


ig 
more normal return to the sterner tasks of the farm and 
mill. 
istry. 


The negro craves less for the Latin and the min- 
Partnership for labor and capital is on the way. 
The unnecessary frictions of life are being reduced be- 
cause men, under our rapidly developing industrial de- 
mocracy, are choosing those occupations which please 
and attract them the most. So thus we have another 
accepted maxim indicating the dignity of human char- 
acter. Choose among the legitimate occupations the 
one which on the whole and in the long run will please 
and attract you most. That is good sense, proper morals, 


and effective social service. 
DUTY AS AN OBJECT OF STUDY 


It is a duty to study duty. This is a sixth maxim 
increasingly accepted because seen to be increasingly 
imperative. With the spread of public education, a re- 
flective and judicial attitude toward the ever-changing 
problems of duty is bound to increase. Grasping the fact 
that life is more dynamie than static, that achievement 
is more a process than a state, that each new day brings 
its pew occasions, men see that duty is not only an object 
of respect but a thing to be looked into. The processes 
of change are everlasting, moulded by the law of death or 
the law of evolution. The law of evolution itself is in a 


process of evolution. Duty changes. Thus where men 
rise to the advancing margin of life, they are seen to be 
examining the nature of duty. They say with Margaret 
Fuller that they feel “suffocated and lost” so long as they 
It is a 


That is a maxim universally ac 


“have not the bright feeling of progression.” 
duly to study duty. 
cepted and, therefore, universally indicative of the dig 
nity of human character. 


HUMOR AND GENUINENESS 


Seventh, and finally, men reveal their superiority over 
the brute by accepting the injunction to pursue the sin 
cerity of joy and the joy of sincerity. Human character 
is rescued from the insanities by the saving element of 
humor. ‘Taking oneself too seriously is the acme of 
unwisdom. It is more in the joyous intensity of objec- 
tive interests than in the strenuousness of self-examina- 
Dickens illus- 
trated this in many of his characters, particularly in the 
Men feel 


that they are not called upon to pattern after the gloom 


tion that character becomes truly human, 


“firmness” characteristic of Mr. Murdstone. 
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of certain of the old prophets of Israel. If they aim 
toward the grandeur of, say, an Emerson, yet welcome 
as an attribute of their own characters something of the 
artful humor of a Lowell, they feel that they are them- 
selves worth while. It is fun to be sincere. There are 
celestial lights which disturb the sincere man with the 
joy: 

“Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 

Of something far more deeply interfused, 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 


And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man.” 


But these lights are as gross darkness to the insincere 
man. There are two attitudes of mind defensible in 
logic: the attitude of prayer and the attitude of humor. 
Pursue the sincerity of joy and the joy of sincerity. 
That is the maxim revealing further the fineness of 
human character at its best. 

But, it will be said, “this is ‘Victorian stuff.” Men 
who with little regard for art talk of moral codes merely, 
who with scant attention to causes call attention to effects 
only, who find in nature any perceptible stream of ten- 
dency warranting any measurable hope for stricken 
humanity, who speak seriously out of sympathy or senti- 
ment as does, say, De Morgan in his “The Old Mad- 
house,” is, charge the up-to-the-minute critics, guilty of 
a “last senile gesture of an age outgrown.” So these 
my humble attempts to find here or there a comforting 
left-over out of the crimes and the blood-letting will, if 
anything, be contemptuously called “Victorian.” Let 
the charge stand. The “red flare of dreams” is the pe- 
culiar possession of no special age. 


CONCLUSION 


My simple belief is that the World War has not 
changed the basic principles at the heart of human char- 
acter. It is still the duty of every moral agent to do all 
the good he can. As human beings go about their busi- 
ness, they will continue to overcome the insipidities of 
optimism and of pessimism; they will profit by the mis- 
takes and the achievements of other days; they will act 
with a willingness that their actions shall be taken as 
bases of universal laws; they will treat each other with 
a forbearance consonant with the fundamental principle 
of equality; they will continue to insist that the right 
shall prevail over the wrong; they will aim to render 
their greatest service where their greatest service can be 
rendered ; they will accept the duty to study duty; they 
will reach ever forward toward that enjoyment which 
accompanies only that which is genuine. For, after all 


the needless dying, the divinity that distinguishes human 
character is not dead. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL LABOR 
CONFERENCE 


Washington, D. C., Oct. 29.—Nov. 29 
By GEORGE PERRY MORRIS 


N THE last number of the ADvocaTE comment was 

made upon the proceedings of the International 
Labor Conference, but the record could not be complete, 
as the assembly remained in session until the close of 
the month of November. Some of its European dele- 
gates left for home earlier. Others, following adjourn- 
ment, visited important industrial and commercial cen- 
ters, and the British delegation naturally improved the 
opportunity to visit Canada. 

Strict adherence to work marked the deliberations of 
the members in their effort to get the new international 
body created and definite lines of procedure and policy 
defined. The various delegations, in most instances, 
were dinner guests of their respective nations’ diplo- 
matic representatives, and they also met to an inconsid- 
erable extent some of the leaders of the radical wing of 
Washington’s society. The United States as a nation 
showed no hospitality, nor could it with conditions at 
the White House and at the Capitol as they were. Fed- 
erated labor, which had been invited to send a repre- 
sentative to the Conference, with the right to the floor 
but not to vote, after the first appearance of Mr. Gom- 
pers was not formally fraternal, and the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, which had received a 
similar invitation, likewise paid no attention to it. Had 
not Secretary of Labor Wilson been in the chair, guid- 
ing the Conference, and had not the audience of watchers 
been fairly large, the Conference might just as well have 
been meeting in London, so far as outward appearances 
went. There were Senators, diplomats of high rank, 
scholars of repute, presidents of universities, heads of 
great industries, industrial experts, ministers of labor, 
and the foremost leaders of the conservative Socialist 
elements of Europe and Latin America among the dele- 
gates, but they were not treated accordingly. United 
States Senators of eminence attacked them, and the 
labor section of the Versailles Treaty, under which they 
assumed authority to meet, was rejected ly the Senate. 
A more unfortunate time for the Conference to have 
assembled in the national capital can hardly be imag- 
ined. Nor have conditions in the country at large, which 
the delegates have been able to see, added to the for- 
eigners’ optimism about the state of American public 
opinion or the part that the Republic is to play in inter- 
national labor action. As a matter of fact, in so far as 
the data laid before the Conference have been published, 
it has disclosed that Europe has not so much to learn 
from the United States in social-welfare legislation as 
Europe has inferred was necessary. 

No acute situation over the Conference’s decision to 
admit German and Austrian delegates arose, for the 
simple reason that the Austrian delegation did not start. 
The German delegation stopped on its way, when it was 
told that the Conference would adjourn prior to the 
date of the earliest possible arrival. The Central Powers 
will now deal with the permanent officials of the Inter- 
national Labor Board which has heen set up, and places 
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for their delegates are waiting. So must the United 
States when it finds out “where it is at”—to speak collo- 
quially. 

Two controversies arising during the sittings of the 
Conference, in one case the cause of irritation being 
Japan and in the other Argentina, bore upon the same 
issue, namely, the right of governments not only to name 
their own delegates, but also to determine who the 
spokesman of the workers shall be. Led by Jouhaux, of 
France ; Baldesi, of Italy, and Oudegeest, of The Nether- 
lands, the representatives of labor, aided by the Japanese, 
who proved themselves exceedingly eager to co-operate, 
succeeded in making the Conference act forcibly. It is 
not likely that the governments hereafter will be quite 
so arbitrary or meddling. They will allow labor to de- 
termine in her own way who will speak for her. 

India’s ablest native representative at the Conference 
was of the Laborite group, and he met with so much en- 
couragement from the British labor group and from the 
Conference in general that when the report of the com- 
mission on the employment of children in India was 
brought in it was modified to make the Indian restric- 
tions conform more to the standards of Europe than the 
Indian Government’s delegate and the South African 
employers’ delegate thought advisable. The net result 
of the Conference in dealing with this special phase of 
the labor problem has been to protect child life, provid- 
ing the nations follow with supplementary legislation 
accepting the Conference’s amended recommendations. 

The Conference, in acting on the formal organization 
for permanent service, decided that the International 
Labor Office, which is to be set up in Paris, should have 
for its governing body members nominated by Belgium, 
France, Great Britain, Italy, Japan, Germany, Switzer- 
land, Spain, Argentina, Canada, Poland, and, pending 
the formal adhesion of the United States, Denmark. 
The employers’ nominees are as follows: Sir Allen 
Smith, Great Britain; Louis Guérin, France; Alberto 
Pirelli, Jr., Italy ; Jules Carlier, Belgium; F. X. Hodacz, 
Tzecho-Slovakia, and, pending the appointment of a 
representative of the United States’ employers, Mr. 
Schindler, of Switzerland. The workers’ representatives 
are: Leon Jouhaux, France; J. Oudegeest, The Nether- 
lands ; H. Stuart-Bunning, Great Britain; H. Lindquist, 
Sweden, and, pending the appointment of a representa- 
tive of the United States, P. M. Draper, of Canada. 
Germany also has been given representation in this 
group. Albert Thomas, the French labor leader, is to 
be the first director general. 

The proportion of 23 places on this governing body 
assigned to Europe, the United States, Canada, and 
Japan and only one to the South and Central American 
republics naturally caused open protest by the Latins, 
but no action altering the decision was taken. This pro- 
test, together with the demand at the opening of the 
Conference (reported last month) for recognition of 
Spanish as a tongue, which must be officially recognized 
by the conferences, are straws showing how the current 
is running. Latin America in this realm, as in that of 
jurisprudence, is making herself vocal. She may not 
have as acute industrial troubles now as Europe and 
North America have, but she has hints of them that are 
disturbing, and her publicists are busier than they used 
to be with consideration of economic principles. 
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One of the felicitous incidents of the Conference was 
the adoption of a resolution, moved by a Frenchman and 
seconded by a Canadian, which read thus: 


“The first International Conference, on the occasion of 
America’s Thanksgiving holiday, takes this opportunity of 
uniting with the great people of this land in an expression 
of thanksgiving and praise. At the same time the repre- 
sentatives of the nations of the world here assembled desire 
to convey to the United States a message of appreciation 
and esteem from our respective peoples and to bespeak for 
the future a perpetuation of the cordial relationship now 
existing between them and the great nation whose guests 
they are on this occasion. This Conference fervently ex- 
presses the hope that this and future meetings may become 
an added instrumentality to the advancement of mankind 
and the permanent establishment of peace and good-will 
upon earth.” 


This helped keep anointed with the unguent of good- 
will the rasped feelings of American onlookers who could 
not share in the deliberations as voters and molders of 
its policy, and who, as it were, had to sit on the side lines 
and see the game played out without their “hitting the 
line.” 

The comment of delegates to the Conference on the 
results of the gathering are interesting. Thomas Moore, 
president of the Trades and Labor Congress of Canada, 
considered the meeting a success, and that agreements 
had been reached on matters of vital importance, better- 
ing labor throughout the world. On the question of the 
attitude of the United States, he said: 


“The question of how far we could go if the United States 
does not become a signatory to the League of Nations or a 
party to the Peace Treaty was made much of by the em- 
ployers. The workers feel that as Canada willingly and 
ably demonstrated her ability to take part in the World War 
before the United States, and set a proud record, she can 
take part in the benefits of the Conference. The scene has 
changed. The war is now for a bettering of conditions of 
the great masses of the world. I trust that Canada, under- 
taking her duty in this respect, will have a favorable bear- 
ing on the action of the United States.” 


The Rt. Hon. George N. Barnes, of the British Gov- 
ernment’s delegation, expressed his satisfaction with the 
Conference, and defined its results thus to an interviewer 
of the Christian Science Monitor: 


“We have kept our feet upon the ground, have taken up 
practical matters of broad application, and have accom- 
plished the results for which the Conference was called, in- 
cluding the eight-hour working day and the fourteen-year 
age limit for children. We have not only adopted recom- 
mendations for the making of laws by the various govern- 
ments represented, but we have established a working base 
for the governing body and International Labor Office and 
for future conferences. On the more important subjects 
there has been practically unanimity. 

“One of the most important things that has been done, in 
my opinion, is the action that has been taken in regard to 
special countries, notably Japan and India. These countries 
have been backward and this condition has been a menace to 
all workers. The agreement we came to here is especially 
important because it practically amounts to a treaty with the 
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governments. It has not only reduced the hours of labor in 
those countries, but has secured a promise to continue the 
reduction until the workers of the world shall be on a parity. 
The proposals were thoroughly discussed by representatives 
of the countries interested, and while some delegates stood 
for extreme measures on one side or the other, most of us 
felt and contended that it was useless to attempt more at 
this time than could actually be put through. A working 
day of nine and a half hours for Japan was a tremendous 


gain. ‘To ask more would have been to risk everything.” 


Monsignor Dr. W. H. Nolens, leader of the largest 
party in the Dutch Parliament and a statesman cleric 
of exceptional intellectual ability and breadth of sym- 
pathy, was one of the outstanding personalities of the 
Conference. He says that the Conference has been nota- 
ble because for the very first time “a synthesis of opinion 
of the great international public opinion of the world” 
has been formulated, and governments’ delegates, em- 
ployers’ delegates, and representatives of labor have 
agreed upon the main principles of social advance, “tak- 
ing into account the differences that exist between the 
absolute ideal and the practical exigencies of the world.” 
“The agreement,” he adds, “which is the result of our 
Conference, will be a sort of a frame. Future confer- 
ences may be able to reshape it, but the general form has 
heen determined.” 


Lucien Jouhaux, General Secretary of the Confedera- 
tion Generale du Travail, the French Federation of 
Labor, who was one of the outstanding personalities of 
the Conference, whether judged by his physical bulk, 
masterful mien, or oratorical art and mental powers, in 
a farewell interview granted to the New York World, 
said that the Conference “proved to be a step backward,” 
lacking in square facing of the actual needs of a race 
distraught from the war, and apparently without pre- 
vision of events in the economic, financial, and political 
worlds which have come with terrifying rapidity since 
the Conference adjourned. However, he believes tie 
Conference made a first step—“a very timid one”—in the 
direction of “national organization of interhelp between 
the different peoples of the world.” He foresees a time 
when the international conferences of labor will deal 
with issues larger than those which came before the one 
just adjourned because more fundamental. Humanity’s 
first duty today, as he sees it, is to admit that “the favor- 
able financial situation of one country can only be tem- 
porary, and this only so long as the world situation rests 
at a deficit. To paralyze through financial speculation 
the productive efforts of countries momentarily less 
favored by circumstances is in a certain way working 
against oneself.” The natural, normal, and progressive 
development of the productive forces of the world for 
humanity’s salvation just at the present time, he argues, 
allows for no national particularism. 

What the Conference thought of itself is indicated by 
the following statement, issued just a week before it 
adjourned, on November 29: 

“The Conference has proved itself different in many ways 
from any other conference yet held. For the first time gov- 
ernments have agreed to submit the recommendations of an 
international labor gathering to their legislative bodies for 
approval, though it should be clearly understood that until 
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such approval is given no State is in any sense bound. The 
present Conference, therefore, will not merely meet, debate, 
pass resolutions, and then adjourn, but will have the guar- 
antee of each of the forty States represented to present its 
findings officially to the legislative authority 
within one year. 

“The Conference is, moreover, more widely 
than any other yet held. It includes not only the high in- 
dustrial States of Europe and North America, but the less 
developed States of South America, Africa, and Asia. While, 
of this broad representation of States with such 
widely varying standards makes agreement most difficult to 


competent 


represented 


course, 


obtain, it serves nevertheless, on the one hand, to extend to 
those States which are now industrialized the 
safeguards of a more liberal industrial legislation, and on 
the other hand to protect the more advanced States from the 


becoming 


unfair competition of lower standards. 

“The organization of the Conference into three groups— 
governments, employers, and workers—has also had a salu- 
tary effect. Not only has it allowed the employers and work- 
ers of different countries to unite on an identic program 
without fear of unfair competition from States having lower 
standards, but it has also assured the support of each group 
to any decision finally reached by the Conference. Conse- 
quently the Conference recommendations will not only have 
been thoroughly threshed out by the various groups in each 
country called upon to endorse them, but each nation will be 
free of the fear of prejudicing its interests by adopting leg- 
islation more liberal than that of its neighbors. 

“Probably the most important outgrowth of the Confer- 
will the constitution of the International 
Office, which is designed to be the permanent labor organi- 
Its function 
will be to act as a clearing-house for information on all in- 


ence be Labor 


zation associated with the League of Nations. 


ternational labor problems, to register laws and regulations, 
and to prepare the agenda for the annual conferences. Al- 
ready many problems have been referred to it by the Con- 
ference for examination.” 


A full report of the proceedings of this Conference 
will be issued in mid-January, including not only the 
draft conventions and recommendations, but also the dis- 


cussions of the open sessions. It may only be indicated 
briefly here that the Conference came to a definite under- 
standing, with suitable adjustment for varying national 
standards, on the limitation of hours of work in indus- 
trial undertakings to eight in the day and forty-eight in 
the week. It took advanced positions as to establishment 
of free public employment agencies under the control of 
a central authority, representatives of employers and of 
workers to act as advisers. Measures to prohibit estab- 
lishment of employment agencies that exist to make 
profits is urged; and where there are such agencies now 
it is held that they be operated only under govern- 
ment license and ultimately be abolished. Recruiting of 
bodies of workers in one country, with a view to their 
employment in another country, should be permitted, so 
it is affirmed, only by mutual agreement between the 
countries concerned and after consultation with employ- 
ers and workers in each country in the industries con- 
cerned. Reciprocity of treatment of foreign workers and 
their families is advocated. As to women’s employment 
before and after childbirth, the Conference was of the 
opinion that it should not be permitted during the six 
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weeks following confinement, and that during absence 
for such a cause benefits for the full and healthy devel- 
opment of the woman and her child should be provided 
either out of public funds or by means of a system of 
insurance. In the important realm of night work for 
women, the Conference would have the nations put an 
end to it, whether it is done in public or in private in- 
dustrial undertakings. The opinion also is formally reg- 
istered that steps should be taken to protect women and 
children who labor from anthrax and from lead poison- 
ing. The nations were all advised to establish national 
health services, to be related with the International 
Labor Office, as a common guardian of their data. 
Broadly speaking, employment of children under four- 
teen years of age is condemned, save in undertakings 
where only members of the same family are employed ; 
and persons under eighteen years of age, it is agreed, 
should not be employed at night, save those who work in 
the same family labor circle or who are employed in in- 
dustrial undertakings that by nature of the process em 
ployed compel labor day and night. In the case of the 
latter sixteen is the age limit approved. 


WOMAN AND THE PEACE TREATY 
By REV. ANNA GARLIN SPENCER 


An Address Given at the National Council of Women of 
the United States, St. Louis 


We call the attention of our readers to the importance of 
the National Council of Women of the United States, one of 
twenty-five such Councils across the world. It represents at 
least 10,000,000 women among its thirty national organiza- 
tions within this country. Its President is Mrs. Philip North 
Moore, of St. Louis.—Tue Epirors. 


is view of what the National and International Coun- 
cils of Women have already declared in respect to 
internationalism, we are not here holding a meeting to 
discuss a new question of the form of a proposed League 
of Nations; we are here with a history. 

The National and International Councils of Women 


were born in 1888. The International Council held its 
first quinquennial session, in 1893, in Chicago; the sec- 
ond in London in 1899; the third in Paris in 1904; the 
fourth in Canada in 1909, and the fifth in Rome in 1914. 
We should have had a meeting in 1919, but circumstances 
which you all know have postponed it until September, 
1920, when it will be held in Christiania, Norway. 

At every session of the International Council resolu- 
tions in favor of international arrangements for the pre- 
vention of war have been passed and great meetings held 
in which the principles and methods by which to carry 
out these principles of internationalism were presented. 
The first committee which the International Council of 
Women formed was a Committee on Peace and Arbitra- 
tion. It was at first thought that the International and 
National Councils would meet only for purposes of con- 
ference, and that anything that savored of propaganda 
should be shut out; but so eagerly insistent were the 
women of the world who came together at that great 
meeting in Chicago, held in connection with the World’s 
Columbian Exposition, to express one great desire which 
they held in common, that a Committee on Peace and 
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Arbitration was formed; and before the 1899 
was reached every one of the National Councils in mem 
bership in the International had already established a 
Committee on Peace and Arbitration, as such committees 
were then universally called. 

When it was first proposed to have a Committee on 
Peace and Arbitration, a woman in the Interna 
tional Council meeting and said: “Why have a Peace 
Committee, when the Constitution of the International 
Council of Women is in itself a peace document ?” and 
quoted the Covenant of that body as follows: 


meeting 


rose 


“We, women of all nations, sincerely believing the best 
good of humanity will by greater 
thought, sympathy, and that 
movement of women will best conserve the highest good of 


be advanced unity of 


purpose, and an organized 
the family and of the State, do hereby unite ourselves in a 
Federation of the 


Golden Rule to society, custom, and law.” 


workers, to further the application of 


I once stood on the platform in a great meeting in 
New York City beside a man who said: “There is no 
need for peace societies, for the Christian Church is a 
Universal Peace Society.” Yet, neither the preamble of 
the Constitution of the International Council of Women 
nor the profession of faith in a universal fatherhood and 
a universal brotherhood has kept us from war, and there 
fore the International Council of Women was right in 
definitely pledging help to prevent war. 

In 1895, when the International Committee was ap 
pointed, the fourteen nations then represented in the 
Councils had each an important member on that Inter 
national Committee. Such has been the custom ever 
since, and our own May Wright Sewall served with dis 
tinguished ability and full consecration as the repre 
sentative for many years of our own country on the In 
ternational Committee, and then as International Com 
mittee Chairman of Peace and Arbitration. 

In the agenda of the second quinquennial a very im- 
portant resolution was proposed and it was passed at the 
meeting, viz: 

Council of 


“Resolved, That the International Women do 


take steps in every country to further advance by every 
means in its power the movement toward international arbi 


tration.” 


The National Council of Women of the United States 
undertook a special work in connection with its own 
Committee on Peace and Arbitration the first year after 
the first Hague Conference was called. They set apart 
a day in May to come together to celebrate the coming 
of the nations together in a peace conference. This was 
the simple resolution passed in 1903: 


“Whereas the Hague Conference of Peace and Arbitration 
convened on the 18th of May: Therefore 

“Resolved, "That that day 
eace and Arbitration Day.” 


be universally conserved as 


The first year over 390 meetings were held ; the second 
year over 700 were held. I myself ceased to keep tab 
upon these meetings, but there were on one day at least 
over 3,500 reports that reached us of meetings held on 
this day to celebrate the establishment of the Peace Cou 
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ference. You say it was all in vain. It was not all in 
vain. It sowed the seeds, the harvest of which will be 


reaped later on. 

The resolutions that were passed at these different 
meetings each year were identical resolutions, and they 
were sent out from May Wright Sewall’s study, and we 
all had the same resolutions presented at the same time 
all over the country. Some of us spoke at two or three 
meetings each day, but they were arranged so that there 
should be a great unanimity in the celebration. This is 
the resolution : 


“Resolved, That American women assembled on May 18, 
1903, for the purpose of considering the fruits of war and 
the fruits of peace, do solemnly pledge themselves to meet 
annually to hold a demonstration on behalf of peace and 
arbitration. They commit themselves to adopting as their 
own that ideal of loving brotherhood which can be realized 
only by the cessation of international hostilities. They re- 
pudiate war as a means of settling things; they send greet- 
ings to the women of all other countries who this day may 
be assembled to attest similar convictions. They rejoice 
that women throughout the world are beginning to feel their 
responsibility for human conditions outside of the home as 
well as in its sacred walls.” 


During this war, especially since the signing of the 
armistice, a great movement, said to represent in peti- 
tions hundreds of thousands of women, has been estab- 
lished in this country to protest against the horrible vio- 
lations and outrages of women in the recent war, and 
asking that measures be taken to personally punish per- 
sonal offenders. These women thought they were doing 
a new thing, but the International Council of Women 
was more than a decade in advance of them. This Coun- 
cil sent to all the governments of the countries repre- 
sented in its constituent membership a demand that the 
special cruelties and outrages which women have always 
suffered in all wars should in some way be provided 
against, and that personal responsibility for such wrongs 
should be insisted upon. The present war has proved 
that the spirit that inflames men’s passions in one direc- 
tion renders it extremely difficult for any law to prevent 
these special outrages upon women. 

In one of the International Councils the question of 
the Boer War came up, and that was as difficult to recon- 
cile with the Golden Rule as our recent war has been. 
It is very difficult to make our principles of religion 
work when we have a condition demanding wholesale 
slaughter. They somehow do not fit together, and so, at 
the last quinquennial in Rome, before this war began, 
there were rumors of war, and there was fear of war, and 
there was mutual suspicion between the nations, repre- 
sentatives of which were assembled in the Council. In- 
stead of the public meeting which had been planned, 
only small meetings were held, because those nearer the 
centers of government in Europe felt it inadvisable to 
have a great public demonstration for world peace. 

That meeting of the women at Rome was in May, 
1914, and you know how soon thereafter the storm broke. 

In 1907 the first great International Peace Congress 
was held in this country, in New York. It was the first 
International Peace Congress in which women were 
asked to take a special part, and I had the great honor 
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of being chairman of the Woman’s Committee, which 
had given to it one of the great mornings on that great 
occasion. At that time I asked Mrs. May Wright Sewall 
to report in print, because I wanted to put into the hands 
of every one present the record of what women had tried 
to do in this particular, and the addresses on that occa- 
sion were worthy of women and worthy of the theme. 

It was a fresh voice that was heard on that occasion, 
the voice of the reserve forces of humanity becoming 
articulate. 

The Committee on Peace and Arbitration of this Na- 
tional Council has been renamed the Committee on Per- 
manent Peace. It was suggested that it ought to be the 
Committee on Promotion of Peace, and some of us would 
like very much if it could be a Committee on League of 
Nations and Women’s Share in its work; but we are here 
with a tale of attempts and beginnings only. 

This meeting has not been asked to put itself on record 
by any resolution concerning the proposed League of 
Nations which could be a divisive element in our mem- 
bership; but I venture the hope that every woman will 
go from here and study the Covenant and the Treaty. 
It was my privilege to conduct a number of classes of 
study last winter in New York, where men and women 
came together to wrestle with that great document, and 
it seemed to us that we could see how different interests 
had played against one another and how difficult it had 
been to get an agreement. There are things in the 
Treaty that, to my mind, are deplorable, and have clouded 
what might and should have come to us for decision as 
to the League itself. We have all wondered how any 
newborn League could carry some of the heavy burdens 
which would be placed upon it by the provisions of the 
Treaty. 

I wish to say here I hope that every woman in this 
Council will disassociate herself from the type of oppo- 
sition which the League is meeting in many quarters in 
our country. It is all right, if you believe so, to say that 
the Covenant is not good enough; but I beg you not to 
believe that it is too good, and not to take the ground of 
those who say that because it binds us in fellowship with 
all the nations of the world therefore we will not have it. 

My complaint of it is that the Treaty that accompa- 
nies the Covenant is not good enough; but I see no other 
way by which to begin to clarify and rectify the mistakes 
that have been made in the first flush of victory, and the 
first recoil from the dangers and difficulties of war, ex- 
cept to begin to try to live together. I once knew a man 
who was very slow. He had a very quick wife, and, of 
course, it is very difficult for a lightning express to ac- 
commodate itself to a freight train, so often there would 
be a great deal of, I will not say friction, but there would 
be some excited talk when the wife would try to get him 
to move faster. Once he said: “Why, don’t be impa- 
tient; I am beginning to get ready to commence to go.” 
It looks to me as if, at worst, the League of Nations was 
beginning to get ready to commence to go, and I think 
that through the proverbial quickness, I would not say 
impatience, of women we may make it go a little faster. 
At any rate, we must work with all our might, must we 
not, for some effective organization—the world to sub- 
stitute law for war and to build good-will into the fabric 
of the common life. 
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NATIONAL WOMEN’S COUNCIL AND 
PEACE 


By REV. ANNA GARLIN SPENCER 


(Report made to its Biennial Convention in St. Louis) 





This report must begin with an explanation of the failure 
of the chairman to call the committee formally together dur- 
ing the biennial period. Many persons declined to serve be- 
cause of conflicting duties. The Council Committee had and 
could have no definite propaganda or differentiated plan of 
work under that committee head while our country was at 
war and when no League of Nations had been accepted; 
hence some felt that to name peace was untimely and to 
actively work for it unpatriotic after our government joined 
the Allies. 

The chairman of this committee, in her private capacity, 
has constantly labored throughout this biennial period, to 
the extent of her ability, to lessen the war spirit, to protect 
conscientious objectors, to preserve the American birthright 
of freedom of speech, to oppose lynch law massquerading as 
“love of country,” and to help maintain universal good-will. 
She also, during last winter, gave herself constantly to work 
in behalf of the League of Nations, which was accepted at 
the Paris Conference. As chairman of this Council Com- 
mittee, however, she has studiously avoided any attempt to 
secure action which would operate as a divisive measure in 
our many-sided household. She has functioned in this or- 
ganization only as a suggestor of study programs and a 
reporter of action passed by the board of officers. She has 
sent several suggestions for class-work and personal reading 
to the officers of affiliated bodies. In December, 1918, a 
resolution endorsing the League of Nations as a beginning 
of world organization was passed by the board at its Wash- 
ington, D. C., meeting, and was transmitted by the chairman 
of this committee to the officers of constituent bodies. 

In lieu of great achievements in this difficult time, the 
chairman of this committee on permanent peace (and for- 
merly the Committee of Peace Arbitration) begs leave to 
present the following resolutions: 


1. Whereas the signing of the armistice makes it our duty 
to at once begin work to prevent future wars; and whereas 
although our constituency is divided concerning the legal and 
political machinery needed to substitute law for wars, but is 
united in the desire to make good-will universal and socially 
effective; and whereas the peoples of those portions of the 
world devastated or crippled by war are now starving, dis- 
eased, and suffering to an extent never before experienced, 
and hence make an appeal to our sympathy and aid, which 
cannot be ignored: Therefore 

Resolved, That the first and emergency duty of all our 
membership is to take part in the fight-the-famine campaign, 
in the save-the-children crusade, in order to help preserve 
the fabric of our Commonwealth. 

2. Whereas our National Government has during the war 
fostered various agencies for the moral protection, the physi- 
cal well-being, and the recreational opportunity of our sol- 
diers and of young women in localities near camps and war 
zones; and whereas a continuation of both official and vol- 
unteer work in this direction is especially needed in order 
to make homecoming safe for the discharged soldier and for 
the general public: Therefore 

Resolved, That we urge active work upon our constituency 
in any way open to them; to translate the slogan of war, 
“Make the men fit to fight,” in terms of civil life, “Make the 
men and women of our country fit to be citizens,” and to 
establish a wholesome family life. 

3. Whereas this Council of Women has declared at previous 
sessions its unanimous conviction that civilization demands 
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the substitution of law for war in the settlement of disputes 
between nations; and whereas at the meeting of its execu- 
tive board in December, 1918, a resolution endorsing the pro- 
posed League of Nations now under discussion, not as a 
perfect instrument, but as a useful beginning of world or- 
ganization, was unanimously passed; and whereas certain 
differing positions taken by statesmen in our country make 
the present issue less simple than it previously appeared, 
and there is now evidence that the sentiment of the Council 
membership is divided: Therefore 

Resolved, That we recognize with mutual respect the dif- 
ferences of opinion among us regarding the desirability of 
ratification of the League of Nations now under discussion, 
but we reaffirm our urgent demand for some form of con- 
cert of powers of council of nations, of League of Peoples 
which shall function through a world court, and a mechan- 
ism of reconciliation and practical interrelationship toward 
ends of international comity and world peace. We also call 
upon our membership to help in all possible ways to widen 
sympathy, restrain hatred and suspicion, and increase that 
unity of the spirit which is the bond of peace. 

4. Whereas this Council of the United States of America 
has organic relations with women of many countries, not 
only through its membership in the International Council, 
but also by virtue of its association with special interests of 
women which are already internationalized in organization: 
and whereas we believe the women of the world are now 
called upon to play a great part in healing the spiritual 
wounds of war, as well as in giving aid and comfort to those 
famine-stricken, crippled, and weak in body: Therefore 

Resolved, That we urge upon our Council membership the 
utmost possible support of the International Council and of 
other international associations and agencies in order that 
the loving service of women, stronger than an army with 
banners, may help reunite the moral leadership of the world, 
and to this end we would urge also the strengthening of the 
National Council as a large factor in the international work 
of women for the common good. 


The resolutions were passed unanimously and with cordial 
approval. 





THE NEW HAMPSHIRE PEACE SOCIETY 
FEBRUARY, 1918-1919 
Mary N. Chase, Secretary 


In spite of the handicap of war conditions, I am happy to 
report that something has been accomplished the past year 
to promote international good feeling. 


INTERNATIONAL MIND ALCOVES 


Last year I reported that books had been sent to fifty 
libraries in New Hampshire as a nucleus for an Interna- 
tional Mind Alcove. Mr. J. W. Hamilton, of St. Paul, Minn., 
conceived the timely idea that a section in libraries should 
be devoted to this purpose. The Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace furthered the movement by promising 
to send books, free, to any part of the world, as long as the 
supply lasted. They also agreed to send beautiful hand- 
made cards, the one on The International Mind to be placed 
near the books to attract attention. “The Basis of Durable 
Peace,” by Cosmos, and “The Restoration of Europe,” by 
Alfred H. Fried, are, perhaps, the most notable of the books 
sent, although all are excellent and up to date. I am pleased 
to be able to put on record that the books and cards have 
been sent this year to the following places in Canada: 

McGill University, Montreal. 
University of Laval, Montreal. 


University of Toronto. 
University Library, Halifax. 






University of Saskatchewan. 
Provincial Library, Victoria. 
Public Library, Listowell. 


Such cordial and friendly replies were received from 
librarians in Canada, it occurred to me that it was fitting 
time to send this offer throughout the British Dominion. 
Books and cards have already been sent to the following 


places : 


University of London. 

University of Sheffield, England. 

University of Glasgow, Scotland. 

University College of South Wales. 
University of West Australia, Perth. 
University of Adelaide, Australia. 

University of Otago, New Zealand. 

University of New Zealand, Wellington. 
University College, Auckland, New Zealand. 
Canterbury College, New Zealand. 
Christchurch, New Zealand. 

Library of Parliament, Cape Town, So. Africa. 
Seymour Memorial Library, Johannesburg, So. 
Lending Library, Khasi Hills, India. 


Africa. 


The letters received have strengthened me in the faith that 
there is deep heart-searching everywhere among thoughtful 
people, and that the brain and heart of man may be able to 
work out a World Order wherein dwelleth righteousness. 

Books for this purpose have also been sent to Herbert V. 
Nicholson, of Japan. At last report he had received favor- 
able replies from the Imperial University and other univer- 
sities in Tokyo, stating that they would be glad of the books 
if they could fulfill the conditions. Books have also been 
sent to Fajardo High School Library, Porto Rico. 


PusLiic MEETINGS 


We were fortunate in securing the services of Dr. Peter 
H. Goldsmith, Director of the Inter-American Division of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Dr. Gold- 
smith was sent to South America in 1916 by the Carnegie 
He visited a number of schools in six different 
countries. He was instructed to library in 
Buenos Aires 9,000 books and hundreds of pamphlets and 
maps, together with library furniture. Dr. Goldsmith spoke 
in the following places: 


Peace. 


Endowment. 
present to a 


Dartmouth College. 

Colby Academy. 

Proctor Academy. 

Franklin and Franklin High School. 
Manchester High School. 

Tilton Seminary. 

Holderness School. 

Lincoln High School. 
Phillips-Exeter Academy. 

Nearly all these meetings were open to the public. His 
beautiful pictures and complete understanding of his subject 
awakened much interest in our Southern neighbors and 
helped to strengthen friendly relations. All were delighted 
with Dr. Goldsmith and his lecture, and we hope that New 
Hampshire may have the pleasure of another visit from so 
gifted a man. 

INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 

The international correspondence among schools which I 
have been laboring hard to establish for several years has a 
At Proctor Academy, letters 
India, 


good start in several schools. 


have been received from Argentina, Japan, China, 
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Porto Rico, and France. ‘The Argentine letters are class 
letters ; the others are mostly individual letters. This corre- 
spondence has proved most interesting and instructive. The 
Argentine letters are most carefully written and are full of 
information. We have received charming letters from Japan 
and China, revealing a delightful personality. The same 
be said of the letters from India. Our preconceived notions 
of the Oriental have undergone a The 
correspondence of the most absorbing interest the past year 
has been with little French refugees. We got in touch with 
these children through the American Friends’ Service Com- 
mittee, an important branch of the American Red Cross. 
We began by sewing for the refugees, and I interested the 
Proctor Academy girls to help. Then we got in communica- 
tion with two hospitals for French refugees. Learning of 
their sufferings and their needs through letters received 
from nurses and the children, Proctor Academy became in- 
terested in sending a Christmas box to one of the hospitals 
for children. 


“an 


complete change. 


A large box was sent containing bags, dolls, 
animal toys, scrap books, drawing books, crayons, handker- 
chiefs, etc.—a large supply for fifty children. The 
had a public exhibit which proved a great success. I in- 
clude this in my report, as it was in connection with our 
international correspondence. 


school 


I have a few letters here, so 
you can see how artistic these children are. I will read a 
few sentences to show the spirit of the little sufferers. 


SPECIMEN LETTERS 


In one of the letters received from Argentina last year 
occurred this striking sentence, “We never forget the cele- 
brated saying of our illustrious statesman, Saenz Pena, 
‘America for Humanity.’” We were so pleased with this 
saying, “America for Humanity,” that we had it placed at 
the head of our international stationery. In one of our class 
letters sent from Proctor Academy questions were asked re- 
garding Saenz Pena. The reply is of historic interest, and 
I quote it entire in the graceful language of the Argentine: 


“You ask news about Dr. Roque Saenz Pena. We shall 
commence by saying that he no longer lives. He was Presi- 
dent of our beloved Republic from 1910 to 1914, when death 
surprised him in such an honorable position, having dis- 
charged his office with much rectitude and energy. 

“Dr. Saenz Pena was a great legislator and man of great 
experience. He gave to the Argentine nation the electoral 
law, which assures to the inhabitants the free vote in the 
ballot boxes, from which should come out the expression of 
their supreme will. He reformed the antiquated adminis- 
tration, which did not correspond to our modern.times and 
continued progress. 

“He was the worthy representative from his country in 
the Congress of Nations at ‘The Hague,’ where with vibrant 
words he cried from his seat to the whole assembly that 
America would hold its arms out to humanity without dis- 
tinction of race or religion; from here the motto that pleased 
you—‘America for Humanity.’ ” 


A few words from another letter I will quote, as it shows 
they have grasped the significance of this international cor- 
respondence. They state they will be pleased to continue 
this correspondence “in the full conviction that by the chil- 
dren of other countries knowing each other better, they will 
esteem each other more, realizing the mutual desire to co- 
operate harmoniously in the great universal concert.” 

Service and co-operation are sorely needed in the redemp- 
tion of the world. May the spirit of the Prince of Peace 
move the world to high endeavor, and may this year prove a 
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turning point in hastening the day when wars shall cease to 
the ends of the earth and all men become as brothers. 





CONVENTION FOR THE PACIFIC SET- 
TLEMENT OF INTERNATIONAL 
DISPUTES 


Adopted by the First Hague Conference. 
Signed July 29, 1899.* 


His Majesty the Emperor of Germany, King of Prussia; 
His Majesty the Emperor of Austria, King of Bohemia, etc., 
and Apostolic King of Hungary; His Majesty the King of the 
Belgians; His Majesty the Emperor of China; His Majesty 
the King of Denmark; His Majesty the King of Spain, and in 
His Name Her Majesty the Queen Regent of the Kingdom; 
the President of the United States of America ; the President 
of the United Mexican States; the President of the French 
Republic; Her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, Empress of India; His Majesty 
the King of the Hellenes; His Majesty the King of Italy ; His 
Majesty the Emperor of Japan; His Royal Highness the 
Grand Duke of Luxemburg, Duke of Nassau; His Highness 
the Prince of Montenegro; Her Majesty the Queen of the 
Netherlands; His Imperial Majesty the Shah of Persia; His 
Majesty the King of Portugal and of the Algarves, etc. ; His 
Majesty the King of Roumania; His Majesty the Emperor of 
all the Russias; His Majesty the King of Servia; His 
Majesty the King of Siam; His Majesty the King of Sweden 
und Norway; the Swiss Federal Council; His Majesty the 
Emperor of the Oitomans, and His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Bulgaria. 

Animated by a strong desire to concert for the mainte- 
nance of the general peace; 

Resolved to second by their best efforts the friendly settle- 
ment of international disputes ; 

Recognizing the solidarity which unites the members of 
the society of civilized nations; 

Desirous of extending the empire of law and of strength- 
ening the appreciation of international justice; 

Convinced that the permanent institution of a Court of 
Arbitration, accessible to all, in the midst of the independent 
powers, will contribute effectively to this result: 

Having regard to the advantages attending the general 
and regular organization of arbitral procedure; 

Sharing the opinion of the august initiator of the Inter- 
national. Peace Conference that it is expedient to record in 
an international agreement the principles of equity and 
right on which are based the security of States and the wel- 
fare of peoples; 

Being desirous of concluding a Convention to this effect, 
have appointed as their plenipotentiaries, to-wit: 

[Here follow the names of plenipotentiaries. ] 

Who, after communication of their full powers, found in 
good and due form, have agreed on the following provisions: 
TITLE I.—ON THE MAINTENANCE OF THE GENERAL 

PEACE. 


ARTICLE 1. 


With a view to obviating, as far as possible, recourse to 
force in the relations between States, the signatory Powers 
ugree to use their best efforts to insure the pacific settle- 
ment of international differences. 


* The sixty-one articles of this Convention for the Pacific Settle- 
ment of International Disputes were amended and expanded into 
ninety-seven articles by the Second Hague Conference of 1907. The 
Convention in the form in which it was adopted by the Hague Con- 
ference in 1899 is here given because the Convention of 1907 has 
not been ratified by the majority of the nations. By article ninety- 
one of the Convention as amended in 1907 it is provided: 

“The present Convention, duly ratified, shall replace, as between 
the contracting Powers, the Convention for the Pacific Settlement 
of International Disputes of the 29th July, 1899." It seems that 
the 1907 Convention has not been duly ratified, and is therefore not 
in force, 
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TITLE I1.—ON GOOD OFFICES AND MEDIATION. 


ARTICLE 2. 


In cases of serious disagreement or conflict, before an ap 
peal to arms, the signatory lowers agree to have recourse, 
as far as circumstances allow, to the good offices or media- 
tion of one or more friendly Powers. 


ARTICLE 3. 


Independently of this recourse, the signatory Powers rec- 
ommend that one or more Powers, strangers to the dispute, 
should, on their own initiative, and as far as circumstances 
may allow, offer their good offices or mediation to the States 
at variance. 

Powers, strangers to the dispute, have the right to offer 
good offices or mediation, even during the course of hostili- 
ties. 

The exercise of this right can never be regarded by one or 
the other of the parties in conflict as an unfriendly act. 


ARTICLE 4. 


The part of the mediator consists in reconciling the oppos 
ing claims and appeasing the feelings of resentment which 
may have arisen between the States at variance. 


ARTICLE 5. 


The functions of the mediator are at an end when once 
it is declared, either by one of the parties to the dispute, or 
by the mediator himself, that the means of reconciliation 
proposed by him are not accepted. 


ARTICLE 6. 


Good offices and mediation, either at the request of the 
parties at variance or on the initiative of Powers strangers 
to the dispute, have exclusively the character of advice and 
never have binding force, 


ARTICLE 7. 


The acceptance of mediation cannot, unless there be an 
ugreement to the contrary, have the effect of interrupting, 
delaying, or hindering mobilization or other measures of 
preparation for war. 

If mediation occurs after the commencement of hostilities 
it causes no interruption to the military operations in prog 
ress, unless there be an agreement to the contrary. 


ARTICLE 8, 


The signatory Powers are agreed in recommending the 
application, when circumstances allow, of special mediation 
in the following form: 

In case of a serious difference endangering the peace, the 
States at variance choose respectively a Power, to whom 
they intrust the mission of entering into direct communica- 
tion with the Power chosen on the other side, with the 
object of preventing the rupture of pacific relations. 

For the period of this mandate, the term of which, unless 
otherwise stipulated, cannot exceed thirty days, the States 
in conflict cease from all direct communication on the sub- 
ject of the dispute, which is regarded as referred exclu- 
sively to the mediating Powers, who must use their best 
efforts to settle it. 

In case of a definite rupture of pacific relations, these 
Powers are charged with the joint task of taking advantage 
of any opportunity to restore peace. 


TITLE IIl.—ON INTERNATIONAL COMMISSIONS OF 
INQUIRY. 
ARTICLE 9. 


In differences of an international nature involving neither 
honor nor vital interests, and arising from a difference of 
opinion on points of fact, the signatory Powers recommend 
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that the parties, who have not been able to come to an agree- 
ment by means of diplomacy, should as far as circumstances 
allow, institute an international commission of inquiry, to 
facilitate a solution of these differences by elucidating the 
facts by means of an impartial and conscientious investiga- 
tion. 

ARTICLE 10. 


The international commissions of inquiry are constituted 
by special agreement between the parties in conflict. 

The convention for an inquiry defines the facts to ve ex- 
amined and the extent of the commissioners’ powers. 

It settles the procedure. 

On the inquiry both sides must be heard. 

The form and the periods to be observed, if not stated in 
the inquiry convention, are decided by the commission itself. 


ARTICLE 11. 


The international commissions of inquiry are formed, un- 
jess otherwise stipulated, in the manner fixed by Article 32 
of the present convention. 


ARTICLE 12. 


The Powers in dispute engage to supply the international 
commission of inquiry, as fully as they may think possible, 
with all means and facilities necessary to enable it to be 
completely acquainted with and to accurately understand 
the facts in question. 


ARTICLE 13. 


The international commission of inquiry communicates its 
report to the conflicting Powers, signed by all the members 
of the commission. 


ARTICLE 14. 


The report of the international commission of inquiry is 
limited to a statement of facts, and has in no way the char- 
acter of an arbitral award. It leaves the conflicting Powers 
entire freedom as to the effect to be given to this statement. 


TITLE IV.—ON INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 
Chapter I—On the System of Arbitration. 


ARTICLE 15. 


International arbitration has for its object the settlement 
of differences between States by judges of their own choice, 
and on the basis of respect for law. 


ARTICLE 16. 


In questions of a legal nature, and especially in the inter- 
pretation or application of international conventions, arbi- 
tration is recognized by the signatory Powers as the most 
effective, and at the same time the most equitable, means of 
settling disputes which diplomacy has failed to settle. 


ARTICLE 17. 


The arbitration convention is concluded for questions 
already existing or for questions which may arise event- 
ually. 

It may embrace any dispute or only disputes of a certain 
category. 

ARTICLE 18. 


The arbitration convention implies the engagement to sub- 
mit loyally to the award. 


ARTICLE 19. 


Independently of general or private treaties expresssly 
stipulating recourse to arbitration as obligatory on the sig- 
natory Powers, these Powers reserve to themselves the right 
of concluding, either before the ratification of the present 
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Act or later, new agreements, general or private, with a view 
to extending obligatory arbitration to all cases which they 
may consider it possible to submit to it. 


Chapter IIl.—On the Permanent Court of Arbitration. 


ARTICLE 20. 


With the object of facilitating an immediate recourse to 
arbitration for international differences, which it has not 
been possible to settle by diplomacy, the signatory Powers 
undertake to organize a Permanent Court of Arbitration, 
accessible at all times and operating, unless otherwise stip- 
ulated by the parties, in accordance with the rules of proce- 
dure inserted in the present Convention. 


ARTICLE 21. 


The Permanent Court shall be competent for all arbitra- 
tion cases, unless the parties agree to institute a special 
tribunal. 

ARTICLE 22. 


An International Bureau, established at The Hague, serves 
as record office for the Court. 

This Bureau is the channel for communication relative 
to the meetings of the Court. 

It has the custody of the archives and conducts all the 
administrative business. 

The signatory Powers undertake to communicate to the 
International Bureau at The Hague a duly certified copy of 
any conditions of arbitration arrived at between them, and 
of any award concerning them delivered by special tribunals. 

They undertake also to communicate to the Bureau the 
laws, regulations, and documents eventually showing the 
execution of the awards given by the Court. 


ARTICLE 23. 


Within the three months following its ratification of the 
present Act, each signatory Power shall select four persons 
at the most, of known competency in questions of interna- 
tional law, of the highest moral reputation, and disposed to 
accept the duties of arbitrators. 

The persons thus selected shall be inscribed, as members 
of the Court, in a list which shall be notified by the Bureau 
to all the signatory Powers. 

Any alteration in the list of arbitrators is brought by the 
Bureau to the knowledge of the signatory Powers. 

Two or more Powers may agree on the selection in com- 
mon of one or more members. 

The same person can be selected by different Powers. 

The members of the Court are appointed for a term of six 
years. Their appointments can be renewed. 

In case of the death or retirement of a member of the 
Court, his place shall be filled in accordance with the method 
of his appointment. 


ARTICLE 24. 


When the signatory Powers desire to have recourse to the 
Permanent Court for the settlement of a difference that has 
arisen between them, the arbitrators called upon to form 
the competent tribunal to decide this difference must be 
chosen from the general list of members of the Court. 

Failing the direct agreement of the parties on the composi- 
tion of the arbitration tribunal, the following course shall 
be pursued: 

Each party appoints two arbitrators, and these together 
choose an umpire. 

If the votes are equal, the choice of the umpire is in- 
trusted to a third Power, selected by the parties by common 
accord. 

Tf an agreement is not arrived at on this subject. each 
narty selects a different Power. and the choice of the umpire 
is made in concert by the Powers thus selected. 

The tribunal being thus composed, the parties notify to the 
Rureau their determination to have recourse to the Court 
and the names of the arbitrators. 
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The tribunal of arbitration assembles on the date fixed by 
the parties. 

The members of the Court, in the discharge of their duties 
and out of their own country, enjoy diplomatic privileges and 
immunities. 


ARTICLE 25. 


The tribunal of arbitration has its ordinary seat at The 
Hague. 

Except in cases of necessity, the place of session can only 
be altered by the tribunal with the assent of the parties. 


ARTICLE 26. 


The International Bureau at The Hague is authorized to 
place its premises and its staff at the disposal of the signa- 
tory Powers for the operations of any special board of arbi- 
tration. 

The jurisdiction of the Permanent Court may, within the 
conditions laid down in the regulations, be extended to dis- 
putes between non-signatory Vowers, or between signatory 
Powers and non-signatory Powers, if the parties are agreed 
on recourse to this tribunal. 


ARTICLE 27. 


The signatory Powers consider it their duty, if a serious 
dispute threatens to break out between two or more of them, 
to remind these latter that the Permanent Court is open to 
them. 

Consequently, they declare that the fact of reminding the 
conflicting parties of the provisions of the present Conven- 
tion, and the advice given to them, in the highest interests 
of peace, to have recourse to the Permanent Court, can only 
be regarded as friendly actions. 


ARTICLE 28. 


Permanent Administrative Council, composed of the 
diplomatic representatives of the signatory Powers accred- 
ited to The Hague and of the Netherland Minister for For- 
eign Affairs, who will act as president, shall be instituted 
in this town as soon as possible after the ratification of the 
present Act by at least nine Powers. 

This Council will be charged with the establishment and 
organization of the International Bureau, which will be 
under its direction and control. 

It will notify to the Powers the constitution of the Court, 
and will provide for its installation. 

It will settle its rules of procedure and all other necessary 
regulations. 

It will decide all questions of administration which may 
arise with regard to the operations of the Court. 

It will have entire control over the appointment, suspen- 
sion, or dismissal of the officials and employes of the Bu- 
reau. 

It will fix the payments and salaries, and control the gen- 
eral expenditure. 

At meetings duly summoned the presence of five members 
is sufficient to render valid the discussions of the Council. 
The decisions are taken by a majority of votes. 

The Council communicates to the signatory Powers with- 
out delay the regulations adopted by it. It furnishes them 
with an annual report on the labors of the Court, the work- 
ing of the administration, and the expenses. 


ARTICLE 29. 


The expenses of the Bureau shall be borne by the signa- 
tory Powers in the proportion fixed for the International 
Bureau of the Universal Postal Union. 


Chapter III.—On Arbitral Procedure. 


ARTICLE 30. 


With a view to encourage the development of arbitration, 
the signatory Powers have agreed on the following rules 
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which shall be applicable to arbitral procedure, unless other 
rules have been agreed on by the parties. 


ARTICLE 31. 


The Powers who have recourse to arbitration sign a spe- 
cial act (compromis), in which the subject of the difference 
is clearly defined, as well as the extent of the arbitrators’ 
powers. This act implies the undertaking of the parties to 
submit loyally to the award. 


ARTICLE 32. 


The duties of arbitrator may be conferred on one arbi- ‘ 
trator alone or on several arbitrators selected by the parties 
as they please, or chosen by them from the members of the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration established by the present 
Act. 

Failing the constitution of the tribunal by direct agree- 
ment between the parties, the following course shall be pur- 
sued: 

Each party appoints two arbitrators, and 
together choose an umpire. 

In case of equal voting, the choice of the umpire is in- 
trusted to a third Power, selected by the parties by common 
accord. 

If no agreement is arrived at on this subject, each party 
selects a different Power, and the choice of the umpire is 
made in concert by the Powers thus selected. 


these latter 


ARTICLE 33. 


When a sovereign or the chief of a State is chosen as 
arbitrator, the arbitral procedure is settled by him. 


ARTICLE 34. 


The umpire is by right president of the tribunal. 
When the tribunal does not include an umpire, it appoints 
its own president. 


ARTICLE 35. 


In case of the death, retirement, or disability from any ‘ 
cause of one of the arbitrators, his place shall be filled in ' 
accordance with the method of his appointment. 


ARTICLE 36. 


The tribunal's place of session is selected by the parties. 
Failing this selection, the tribunal sits at The Hague. 

The place thus fixed cannot, except in case of necessity, 
be changed by the tribunal without the assent of the parties. 


ARTICLE 37. 


The parties have the right to appoint delegates or special 
agents to attend the tribunal, for the purpose of serving as 
intermediaries between them and the tribunal. 

They are further authorized to retain, for the defense of 
their rights and interests before the tribunal, counsel or 
advocates appointed by them for this purpose. 


ARTICLE 38. 


The tribunal decides on the choice of languages to be 
used by itself, and to be authorized for use before it. 


ARTICLE 39. 


As a general rule the arbitral procedure comprises two 
distinct phases: preliminary examination and discussion. 

Preliminary examination consists in the communication by 
the respective agents to the members of the tribunal and to 
the opposite party of all printed or written acts and of all 
documents containing the arguments invoked in the case. 
This communication shall be made in the form and within 
the periods fixed by the tribunal in accordance with Ar- 
ticle 49. 
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Discussion consists in the oral development before the 
tribunal of the arguments of the parties. 


ARTICLE 40. 


Every document produced by one party must be communi- 
cated to the other party. 


ARTICLE 41. 


The discussions are under the direction of the president. 

They are only public if it be so decided by the tribunal. 
with the assent of the parties. 

They are recorded in the procés-verbaur drawn up by the 
secretaries appointed by the president. These proces-ver- 
baux alone have an authentic character. 


ARTICLE 42. 


When the preliminary examination is concluded, the tri- 
bunal has the right to refuse discussion of all fresh acts or 
documents which one party may desire to submit to it with- 
out the consent of the other party. 


ARTICLE 43. 


The tribunal is free to take into consideration fresh acts 
or documents to which its attention may be drawn by the 
agents or counsel of the parties. 

In this case, the tribunal has the right to require the pro- 
duction of these acts or documents, but is obliged to make 
them known to the opposite party. 


ARTICLE 44. 


The tribunal can, besides, require from the agents of the 
parties the production of all acts, and can demand all nec- 
essary explanations. In case of refusal, the tribunal takes 
note of it. 


ARTICLE 45. 


The agents and counsel of the parties are authorized to 
present orally to the tribunal all the arguments they may 
think expedient in defense of their case. 


ARTICLE 46. 


They have the right to raise objections and points. The 
decisions of the tribunal on those points are final, and can- 
not form the subject of any subsequent discussion. 


ARTICLE 47. 


The members of the tribunal have the right to put ques- 
tions to the agents and counsel of the parties, and to de- 
mand explanations from them on doubtful points. 

Neither the questions put nor the remarks made by mem- 
bers of the tribunal during the discussions can be regarded 
as an expression of opinion by the tribunal in general, ov by 
its members in particular. 


ARTICLE 48. 


The tribunal is authorized to declare its competence in 
interpreting the compromis as well as the other treaties 
which may be invoked in the case, and in applying the prin- 
ciples of international law. 


ARTICLE 49. 


The tribunal has the right to issue rules of procedure for 
the conduct of the case, to decide the forms and periods 
within which each party must conclude its arguments, and 
to arrange all the formalities required for dealing with the 
evidence. 

ARTICLE 50. 


When the agents and counsel of the parties have submitted 
all explanations and evidence in support of their case, the 
president pronounces the discussion closed. 
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ARTICLE 51. 


The deliberations of the tribunal take place in private. 
Every decision is taken by a majority of members of the 
tribunal. 

The refusal of a member to vote must be recorded in the 
proces-verbal. 

ARTICLE 52. 


The award, given by a majority of votes, is accompanied 
by a statement of reasons. It is drawn up in writing and 
signed by each member of the tribunal. 

Those members who are in the minority may record their 
dissent when signing. 


ARTICLE 53. 


The award is read out at a public meeting of the tribunal, 
the agents and counsel of the parties being present, or duly 
summoned to attend. 


ARTICLE 54. 


The award, duly pronounced and notified to the agents of 
the parties at variance, puts an end to the dispute defini- 
tively and without appeal. 


ARTICLE 55. 


The parties can reserve in the compromis the right to de- 
mand the revision of the award. 

In this case, and unless there be an agreement to the con- 
trary, the demand must be addressed to the tribunal which 
pronounced the award. It can only be made on the ground 
of the discovery of some new fact calculated to exercise a 
decisive influence on the award, and which, at the time the 
discussion was closed, was unknown to the tribunal and to 
the party demanding the revision. 

_ Proce edings for revision can only be instituted by a de- 
cision of the tribunal expressly recording the existence of 
the new fact, recognizing in it the character described in 
the foregoing paragraph, and declaring the demand admissi- 
ble on this ground, 

, The compromis fixes the period within which the demand 
for revision must be made. 


ARTICLE 56. 


The award is only binding on the parties who concluded 
the compromis. 

When there is a question of interpreting a Convention to 
which Powers other than those concerned in the dispute are 
parties, the latter notify to the former the compromis they 
have concluded. Each of these Powers has the right to in- 
tervene in the case. If one or more of them avail them- 
selves of this right, the interpretation contained in the award 
is equally binding on them. 


ARTICLE 57. 


Each party pays its own expenses and an equal share of 
those of the tribunal. 


General Provisions. 


ARTICLE 58. 


The present Convention shall be 
possible 

The ratifications shall be deposited at The Hague. 

A procés-verbal shall be drawn up recording the receipt 
of each ratification, and a copy duly certified shall be sent. 
through the diplomatie channel, to all the Powers who were 
represented at the International Peace Conference at The 
Hague. 


ratified as speedily as 


ARTICLE 59. 


The non-signatory Powers who were represented at the 
International Peace Conference can adhere to the present 
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Convention. For this purpose they must make known their 
adhesion to the contracting Powers by a written notification 
addressed to the Netherland Government, and communicated 
by it to all the other contracting Powers. 


ARTICLE 60. 


The conditions on which the Powers who were not repre- 
sented at the International Peace Conference can adhere to 
the present Convention shall form the subject of a subse- 
quent agreement among the contracting Powers.* 


ARTICLE 61. 


In the event of one of the high contracting parties de- 
nouncing the present Convention, this denunciation would 
not take effect until a year after its notification made in 
writing to the Netherland Government, and by it communi- 
“ated at once to all the other contracting Powers. 

This denunciation shall only affect the notifying Power. 

In faith of which the plenipotentiaries have signed the 
present Convention and affixed their seals to it. 

Done at The Hague, the 29th July, 1899, in a single copy, 
which shall remain in the archives of the Netherland Goy- 
ernment, and copies of it, duly certified, be sent through the 
diplomatic channel to the contracting Powers. 


[Here follow signatures. ] 
Ratifications, Adhesions, and Reservations.} 


The 1899 Convention was ratified by all the signatory 
Powers on the dates indicated: 


Amairia-TIGRGary 2... cccccoeses .September 4, 1900 
I wid aig ba 400 adios see eek eikee September 4, 1900 
NR 5 ssa G0 ON ee .. September 4, 1900 


*A protocol establishing, as regards the Powers unrepresented at 
the 1899 Conference, the mode of adhesion to this Convention, was 
signed at The Hague June 14, 1907, by representatives of all the 
Powers represented at the 1899 Conference. This protocol was as 
follows : 


“The Powers which have ratified the Convention for the Pacific 
Settlement of International Disputes, signed at The Hague on July 
29, 1899, desiring to enable the States that were not represented at 
the First Peace Conference, and were invited to the Second, to ad- 
here to the aforesaid Convention; the undersigned delegates or dip- 
lomatic representatives of the above-mentioned powers, viz.: Ger- 
many, Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Bulgaria, China, Denmark, Spain, 
the United States of America, the United States of Mexico, France, 
Great Britain, Greece, Italy, Japan, Luxembourg, Montenegro, Nor- 
way, the Netherlands, Persia, Portugal, Roumania, Russia, Servia, 
Siam, Sweden, Switzerland, and Turkey, duly authorized to that 
effect, have agreed that there shall be opened by the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of the Netherlands, a procés-verbal of adhesions, that 
shall serve to receive and record the said adhesions which shall im- 
mediately go into effect. 

“In witness whereof the present protocol was drawn up, in a 
single copy, which shall remain in deposit in the archives of the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Netherlands, and of which an 
nuthenticated copy shall be transmitted to each one of the signatory 
l’owers. 

“Done at The Hague, June 14, 1907. 

“(Here follow signatures.)” 


The procés-verbal of adhesion referred to in the above protocol 
was as follows: 


“There was signed in this city on June 14, 1907, a protocol estab- 
lishing, in respect to the Powers unrepresented at the First Peace 
Conference which have been invited to the second, the mode of ad- 
hesion to the Convention for the Peaceful Settlement of International 
Disputes, signed at The Hague, July 29, 1899. 

“Pursuant to the said protocol, the undersigned Minister of For- 
eign Affairs for Her Majesty the Queen of the Netherlands, on this 
day opened the present procés-verbal intended to receive and fur- 


thermore to record, as they may be presented, the adhesions of the 


aforesaid Convention. 

“Done at The Hague, on June 15, 1907; in a single copy, which 
shall remain in deposit in the archives of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, and of which a duly certified copy shall be transmitted to 
each of the signatory Powers. 

“VAN TETS VAN GOUDRIAAN, 


“Successively adhered: Argentine Republic, Brazil, Bolivia, Chile, 
Colombia, Cuba, Guatemala, Haiti, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, 
nt Dominican Republic, Venezuela, Uruguay, Salvador, and Ecua- 
dor.” 

+See “The Hague Conventions and Declarations of 1899 and 
1907,” edited by James Brown Scott, and published by the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. 


RE sc 6 wigwwiawe ongue eeeeRie November 21, 1904 
Denmark (ass aceouwe ee September 4, 1900 
| Sree SiC cae September 4, 1900 
CPO es viad sc aewas vdgwe .. September 4, 1900 
er ee ....September 4, 1900 
SEE: Ge cdwsac rT Terre Te April 4, 1901 
DE Vitae? pax doeeeak va enue weed September 4, 1900 
SE 5c a uiy doe Oko ae errr October 6, 1900 
reer reer Tree ...-Jduly 12, 1901 
Mexico He ene ee See aoe anal April 17, 1901 
PE ic cabs aed ae ee October 16, 1900 
ia va om 00, dh gh aime September 4, 1900 
Norway.... .....(See Sweden and Norway.) 
i bag aw iid weed ae ma ae September 4, 1900 
yl ee ‘ ....September 4, 1900 
Roumania .. ..... ee September 4, 1900 
er de Seaca ab wee ....September 4, 1900 
a om ee iS 
Re ee eee eee September 4, 1900 
RL. sank tuddana gh any hake ox oe September 4, 1900 
Sweden and Norway......... .. September 4, 1900 
DE 66.6 nd oxesideawnneae December 29, 1900 
EE, dawenecwnn cannon Cite cke eee June 12, 1907 
Ere ee ere September 4, 1900 
Adhesions: 
Argentine Republic.......... -+--- dune 15, 1907 
EY Sicshcca tata Do ehosh ood alike ck i vk eos wal June 15, 1907 
a iste Sah ence ....June 15, 1907 
Serer ede ene June 15, 1907 
RE, Sook 456Gure dees eene de ....June 15, 1907 
tiara. Bilis ah uk eda AK Sot a A June 15, 1907 
Dominican Republic. ........0.sseee June 15, 1907 
PT en aninad eds 400s eh een ee ee July 3, 1907 
en cL kedahingy ao be ws mae June 15, 1907 
EOS ne err a eee ..Jdune 15, 1907 
SE ee eee ee ee ....-dune 15, 1907 
SL se wat suas Bae bbs Rees Bae Ke June 15, 1907 
PE he cide cbcds.toahs Ventaus ene June 15, 1907 
GS tes Seok oka CARRS ys whe eee June 15, 1907 
EY olan nid waeas nae aA aA ae June 20, 1907 
0 EE ns Tere eee re June 17, 1907 
EE os ache arkouu es aaron ae kG ee eee June 15, 1907 


Reservations: * 





Roumania 


Under the reservations formulated with respect to 
Articles 16, 17, and 19 of the present Convention 
(15, 16, and 18 of the project presented by the com- 
mittee on examination), and recorded in the procés- 
verbal of the sitting of the Third Commission of 
July 20, 1899.+ 


Extract from the procés-verbal: 


The Royal Government of Roumania being 
completely in favor of the principle of faculta- 
tive arbitration, of which it appreciates the 
great importance in international relations, 
nevertheless does not intend to undertake, by 
Article 15, an engagement to accept arbitration 
in every case there provided for, and it be- 
lieves it ought to form express reservations in 
that respect. 

It cannot therefore vote for this article, ex- 
cept under that reservation. 

The Royal Government of Roumania declares 
that it cannot adhere to Article 16 except with 
the express reservation, entered in the proceés- 
verbal, that it has decided not to accept, in any 
case, an international arbitration for disagree- 
ments or disputes previous to the conclusion of 
the present Convention. 

The Royal Government of Roumania de- 
clares that in adhering to Article 18 of the Con- 





* All these reservations were made at signature. 
* Reservations maintained at ratification. 
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vention, it makes no engagement in regad to 
obligatory arbitration.* 


Servia 
Under the reservations recorded in the procés-verbal 
of the Third Commission of July 20, 1899.7 


Extract from the procées-verbal: 

In the name of the Royal Government of Ser- 
via, we have the honor to declare that our adop- 
tion of the principle of good offices and media- 
tion does not imply a recognition of the right 
of third States to use these means except with 
the extreme reserve which proceedings of this 
delicate nature require. 

We do not admit good offices and mediation 
except on condition that their character of 
purely friendly counsel is maintained fully and 
completely, and we never could accept them in 
forms and circumstances such as to impress 
upon them the character of intervention.{ 


Turkey 
Under reservation of the declaration made in the 
plenary sitting of the Conference of July 25, 1899. 


Extract from the procés-verbal: 


The Turkish delegation, considering that the 
work of this Conference has been a work of 
high loyalty and humanity, destined solely to 
assure general peace by safeguarding the inter- 
ests and the rights of each one, declares, in the 
name of its Government, that it adheres to the 
project just adopted, on the following condi- 
tions: 

1. It is formally understood that recourse to 
good offices and mediation, to commissions of 
inquiry and arbitration, is purely facultative, 
and could not in any case assume an obligatory 
character or degenerate into interventions; 

2. The Imperial Government itself will be 
the judge of the cases where its interests would 
permit it to admit these methods without its 
abstention or refusal to have recourse to them 
being considered by the signatory States as an 
unfriendly act. 

It goes without saying that in no case could 
the means in question be applied to questions 
concerning interior regulation.* 


United States 
Under reservation of the declaration made at the 
plenary sitting of the Conference on the 25th of 
July, 1899.777 


Extract from the procés-verbal: 


The delegation of the United States of Amer- 
ica on signing the Convention for the pacific 
settlement of international disputes, as pro- 
posed by the International Peace Conference, 
makes the following declaration: 

Nothing contained in this Convention shall 
be so construed as to require.the United States 
of America to depart from its traditional policy 
of not intruding upon, interfering with, or en- 
tangling itself in the political questions or pol- 
icy or internal administration of any foreign 
State; nor shall anything contained in the said 
Convention be construed to imply a relinquish- 
ment by the United States of America of its 
traditional attitude toward purely American 
questions.77 tt 





* Declaration of Turkhan Pasha. Procés-verbauzr, pt. 1, p. 70. 
This reservation does not appear in the instrument of iuittiondien. 

+ Reservations maintained at ratification. 

t Declaration of Mr. Miyatovitch. Procés-verbauz, pt. iv, p. 47. 

+++ Reservations maintained at ratification. 

++++ Procés-verbauz, pt. 1, p. 69. Compare the reservation of the 
United States to the 1907 Convention, post, p. 87. 
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THE PRESIDENT, THE SENATE, AND 
THE TREATY 


With the reassembling of Congress on December 1, desul- 
tory discussion, with indirect reference to the treaty, was 
renewed by the Senators in the course of debate on impor- 
tant domestic issues, which it was felt necessary should be 
settled prior to the adjournment for Christmas. These com- 
ments on the situation also were supplemented by interviews 
with the leaders of the various groups in the Senate, some 
being urgent for compromise and others resolute against any 
change in the reservations to the treaty approved by a 
minority on the 19th of Noyember. 

On December 13, after three hours of debate, in which 
supporters of the President and champions of the treaty with 
reservations disputed as to where responsibility for the fail- 
ure to take action on the treaty rested, the problem was 
formally faced again following the introduction of resolu- 
tions by Senator Knox, of Pennsylvania. Mr. Knox first 
moved : 

Resolved, That the Senate of the United States unre- 
servedly advises and consents to the ratification of the 
Treaty of Versailles in so far as it provides for the creation 
of a status of peace between the United States and Germany. 


He then moved the following: 


Joint resolution declaring that a state of peace exists be- 
tween the United States and Germany. 

Resolved, etc., That peace exists between the United States 
and Germany. 

Immediate action on these proposals was prevented by the 
opposition of Senator Hitchcock, the still nominally recog- 
nized spokesman of the President in the Senate, who, never- 
theless, urged a compromise, to be effected by a committee 
of conciliation; and he pledged that he would not bring up 
the treaty until such a conference had been held and a re- 
port by it made. On the 14th, however, there issued from 
the White House an informal, but quasi-official, statement to 
the following effect: 

“It was learned from the highest authority at the Execu- 
tive offices today that the hope of the Republican leaders of 
the Senate that the President would presently make some 
move which will relieve the situation with regard to the 
treaty is entirely without foundation; he has no compromise 
or concession of any kind in mind, but intends, so far as he 
is concerned, that the Republican leaders of the Senate shall 
continue to bear the undivided responsibility for the fate of 
the treaty and the present condition of the world in conse- 
quence of that fate.” 

On the 17th Senator Knox asked unanimous consent, as in 
open executive session, that the Senate proceed to considera- 
tion of the resolutions introduced by him on the 13th. Objec- 
tion being made, Senator Knox then moved that the resolu- 
tions be referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
and it was so ordered. 





CHRONOLOGY OF TREATIES 


Nov. 27. Bulgaria signed the Treaty of Neuilly with the Al- 
lied and Associated Powers. 

Jugo-Siavia signed the new financial annexes of the 
Treaty with Austria, and also the Treaty of 
Neuilly between Bulgaria and the Entente Powers. 

Dec. 9. The United States Peace Commissioners signed the 

Treaty with Roumania. 


Dee. 5. 


~ 
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Dee. 10. Roumania signed the Austrian and Bulgarian trea- 
ties, and also the one committing her to protec- 
tion of the rights of minorities within her own 
borders. 

Frank L. Polk, of the Department of State, and Gen- 
eral Tasker Bliss and Mr. Henry White, the last 
of the American Peace sailed from 
Brest for home. 

The Cuban Senate ratified the Treaty with Germany. 


delegates, 





NEW TERMS FOR GERMANY 


On November 1, the allied and associated powers, acting 
through the Supreme Council, gave notice to Germany that 
the British Empire, France, Italy, Belgium, Poland, and 
Spain, as well as Germany, having ratified the Peace Treaty, 
there would take place in Paris, at a date to be named later, 
the depositing of these ratifications and formal coming into 
authority of the treaty as such. But Germany’s attention 
also was called to the fact that under the terms of the 
treaty it need not be so ratified or formally made operative 
unless the conditions and obligations to which Germany 
had previously agreed had been met by her. This the Coun- 
cil affirmed was not the case; therefore the German Govern- 
ment was asked to give to the German delegates authorized 
to sign the process-verbal of the deposits of ratifications full 
powers to sign at the same time the protocol, of which 
the following is the text: 


“Furthermore, the entry into force of the treaty involves 
certain consequences which, at the present time, it is impor- 
tant to consider. 

“Subparagraph 1. The beginning of operations by the in- 
terallied high commission of the Rhineland (as arrangement 
article 2). 

“Subparagraph 2. The beginning of operations by military, 
naval and air delegations, at the present time in Germany, 
as military, naval, and air commissions of control (treaty, 
article 203). 

“Subparagraph 3. The beginning of operations by the 
repatriations commission (treaty, article 233, and Annex II, 
paragraph 5). 

“Subparagraph 4. Transfer of sovereignty for Memel 
(treaty, article 99) and for Dantzig (treaty, article 100), 
resulting in the evacuation of the troops and German author- 
ities and the taking possession of these territories by the 
interallied troops. 

“Subparagraph 5. Transfer of government in the Saar 
basin (treaty, article 49, and annex, paragraph 16). 


Upper Silesia Plebiscite 


“Subparagraph 6. Transfer of temporary government in 
Upper Silesia submitted to a plebiscite (treaty, article 88, 
and annex, paragraphs 1 and 2), resulting in the evacuation 
of German troops and authorities to be designated by the 
commission and the occupation by interallied troops as well 
as the beginning of operations by the commission of govern- 
ment and of plebiscite in this territory. 

“Subparagraph 7. Transfer of temporary administration 
in the territory of Schleswig submitted to a plebiscite 
(treaty, article 109), resulting in the evacuation of German 
troops and authorities of operations by the commission of 
administration and of plebiscite in this territory. 

“Subparagraph 8. Beginning of the fifteen-day period in 
which must be effected the evacuation and the transfer of 
temporary administration in the territories submitted to a 
plebiscite, eastern Prussia, Allenstein (treaty, article 95) 
and eastern Prussia, Marienwerder (treaty, article 97), re- 
sulting in the evacuation of German troops and authorities 
and the occupation by interallied troops as well as the be- 
ginning of operations by the commissions of administration 
and of plebiscite in these territories. 
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“Subparagraph 9. Beginning of the fifteen-day period in 
which the delimitation commissions must begin their opera- 
tions, 

The German Government therefore is now invited to send 
to Paris for November 10, 1919, duly qualified representa- 
tives for this purpose to: 


Arrange for New Regime 


“Subparagraph 1. Arrange an agreement with the repre- 
sentatives of the allied and associated powers for the con- 
ditions for the setting up of the commissions of government, 
of administration and of plebiscite, the handing over of 
powers, the transfer of services, the entry of interallied 
troops, the evacuation of German troops, the replacement 
of the said German authorities, and all other measures 
above provided for. 

“Attention is now called to the fact that the German 
authorities must leave intact all service organizations and 
offices as well as the documents required by the interallied 
authorities for the immediate entry on their duties, and 
that the German troops must also leave intact all the estab- 
lishments which they occupy. 

“Subparagraph 2. Agree with the staff of the marshal, 
commander-in-chief of the allied and associated armies, as 
to the conditions of transport of interallied troops. 

“Protocol. At the very time of proceeding to the first de- 
posit of ratifications of the peace treaty, it was ascertained 
that the following obligations which Germany had agreed 
to execute, in the armistice conventions and the complemen- 
tary agreements, have not been executed, or have not re- 
ceived full satisfaction, viz: 


Rolling Stock Not Delivered 


“First. Armistice convention of November 11, 1918, clause 
7: Obligation of delivering 5,000 locomotives and 150,000 
cars. Forty-two locomotives and 4,460 cars are still to be 
delivered. 

“Second. Armistice convention of November 11, 1918, 
clause 12: Obligation of withdrawing within the frontiers 
of Germany the German troops which are in Russian ter- 
ritory as soon as the Allies judge the time proper. The 
withdrawal of troops has not as yet been executed, in spite 
of the reiterated injunctions of August 27, September 27, 
and October 10, 1919. 

“Third. Armistice convention of November 11, 1918, clause 
14: Obligation to discontinue immediately all requisition 
seizures or coercive measures in Russian territory. The Ger- 
man troops continue to use these methods. 

“Fourth. Armistice convention of November 11, 1918, 
clause 19: Obligation of immediate delivery of all documents, 
specie, values of property and finance, with all issuing ap- 
paratus concerning public or private interests in the in- 
vaded countries. The complete statements of the specie and 
securities removed, collected, or confiscated by the Ger- 
mans in the invaded countries have not been delivered. 


Must Make Good for Scuttling 


“Fifth. Armistice convention of November 11, 1918, clause 
22: Obligation of delivering all German submarines. De- 
struction of the German submarines UC-48 off Ferol by order 
of her German commander and the destruction in the North 
Sea of certain submarines proceeding to England for 
delivery. 

“Sixth. Armistice convention of November 11, 1918, clause 
23: Obligation of maintaining in the allied ports the Ger- 
man battleships designated by the allied and associated 
powers, these ships being destined to be ulteriorly delivered. 
Clause 31: Obligation of not destroying any ships before de- 
livery. On June 21, 1919, destruction at Scapa Flow of the 
said ships. 

“Seventh. Protocol of December 17, 1918, annexed to the 
armistice convention of December 13, 1918: Obligation of 
restoring all works of art and artistic documents removed 
from France and Belgium. All works of art which were 
transported into unoccupied Germany have not been restored. 

“Eighth. Armistice convention of January 15, 1919, clause 
3, protocol 392—1 additional clause 3 of July 25, 1919: Obli- 
gation of delivering agricultural implements in lieu of the 
supplementary railroad material provided for in tables 1 and 
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2 and annexed to the protocol of Spa of December 17, 1918. 
The following were not delivered on the date fixed (October 
1, 1919) : 40 ‘heucke’ plowing outfits; all the personnel neces- 
sary to operate the apparatus, all the spades; 1,500 shovels, 
1,130 plows, T M 23-26; 1,760 plows, T F 18-21; 1,512 plows, 
T F 23-26; 629 Belgian plows, T F O M 20; 1,205 Belgian 
plows, T F O M 26; 4,282 harrows of 2 K 500; 2,157 steel 
cultivators; 966 fertilizer spreaders, 2 M 50; 1,608 fertilizer 
spreaders, 3 M 50. 


Must Disgorge Industrial Loot 


“Ninth. Armistice convention of January 16, 1919, clause 
VI: Obligation of restoring the industrial material removed 
from French and Belgian territories. All this material has 
not been restored. 

“Tenth. Convention of January 16, 1919, clause VIII: 
Obligation of placing the entire German merchant fleet 
at the disposal of the allied and associated powers. A 
certain number of ships, of which delivery had been re- 
quested by virtue of this clause, have not yet been delivered. 

“Eleventh. Protocols of the Brussels conference of March 
13 and 14, 1919: Obligations of not exporting any war mate- 
rial of any nature. Exportation of aérial material to 
Sweden, Holland, and Denmark. 

“A certain number of the above unexecuted or incom- 
pletely executed stipulations were renewed by the treaty of 
June 28, 1919, the going into force of which will render 
applicable the sanctions provided: for. This applies in par- 
ticular to the various payments in kind stipulated as repara- 
tions. 

“On the other hand, the question of the evacuation of the 
Baltic provinces was the object of an exchange of notes and 
decisions which are in course of execution. The allied and 
associated powers expressly confirm the contents of their 
notes, the execution of which Germany, by the present pro- 
tocol, agrees to carry out loyally and strictly. 


Scapa Flow Restitution 


“Lastly. The allied and associated powers cannot over- 
look without sanction the other infractions committed 
against the armistice conventions and violations as serious 
as the destruction of the German fleet at Scapa Flow, the 
destruction of the submarine UC-48 off Ferol and the de- 
struction in the North Sea of certain submarines proceeding 
to England for delivery. 

“Consequently, Germany agrees: 

“First. (A) To deliver as reparation for the destruction 
of the German fleet at Scapa Flow, (a) within a period 
of sixty days from the signing of the present protocol and 
under the conditions provided for by the paragraph 2 of 
article 185 of the treaty of peace, the following five light 
cruisers: Konigsberg, Pillau, Graudens, Regenburg. Strass- 
burg. 

“(B) Within a period of ninety days from the signing 
of the present protocol, and in all respects in good condition 
and ready to function, such a number of floating docks, 
floating cranes, tugs, and dredges, equivalent to a total dis- 
placement of 400,000 tons, as the principal allied and asso- 
ciated powers may demand. As regards the docks, the lift- 
ing power will be considered as displacement. In the num- 
ber of docks above provided for there should be about 75 
per cent of docks of over 10,000 tons. The totality of this 
material must be delivered as in paragraph 6. (b) To be 
delivered within a period of ten days from the signing of 
the present protocol: A complete list. of all the floating 
docks, floating cranes, tugs, and dredges which are German 
property. List which would be delivered to the interallied 
naval control commission provided for by article 209 of the 
Peace Treaty will include the material which on the 11th 
of November, 1918, belonged to the German Government 
or in which the German Government had an important in- 
terest at that date. 


Crew Held as Hostages 


“(C) The officers and men who formed the crews of the 
battleships sunk at Scapa Flow and who are actually detained 
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by the principal allied and associated powers, with the ex- 
ception of those whose surrender is provided for by article 
228 of the Peace Treaty will be repatriated at the latest 
when Germany will have completed the above paragraphs 
A and B. 

“(D) The destroyer B-98 will be considered as one of the 
forty-two destroyers the delivery of which is provided for by 
article 185 of the Peace Treaty. 

“Second, to deliver within a period of ten days from the 
signing of the present protocol, the machinery and engines 
of the submarines U-137, U-138, and U-150 to offset the 
destruction of the submarines UC-48, as well as the three 
engines of the submarine U-146, which is still to be delivered 
to offset the destruction of submarines in the North Sea. 

“Third, to pay to the allied and associated governments the 
value of the exported aériel material according to the decision 
and the estimation which will be made and notified by the 
aérial control commission provided for by article 210 of the 
Peace Treaty and before the thirty-first of January, 1919. 

“In case Germany should not fulfill these obligations 
within the time above specified, the allied and associated 
powers reserve the right to have recourse to any coercive 
measures or other which they may deem appropriate.” 


During the six weeks that have intervened since Germany 
received this warning and the date of our going to press 
there has been a process of parleying under way, indicating 
on the part of Germany a disposition to postpone as long as 
possible final signing of the treaty and to escape, if possible, 
further surrender of any more of her marine resources. 
Her special objections have been to sections of the above 
document which deal with the Scapa Flow restitution, call- 
ing as they do for the turning over of cruisers, floating docks, 
cranes, tugs, and dredges. She has denied her responsibility 
for the sinking of the German fleet at Scapa Flow, holding 
that it was done unofficially, and that the fleet being in pos- 
session of the British authorities they are responsible for 
the loss. This claim the Supreme Council has denied and 
has persisted in demanding reparation, rejecting the sugges- 
tion of Germany, which the United States is reported also 
as favoring, namely, that the issue be left to an impartial 
tribunal sitting at the Hague. 

With the departure of the important American and British 
members of the Peace Conference Staff from Paris real 
power of late has been concentrated more completely than 
before in the hands of the Supreme Council. Responsibility 
that hitherto has been assumed by special representatives 
of the nations has fallen to the lot of the regular diplomatic 
representatives, and they will continue to bear it up to the 
time of the signing of the treaty. Then, if it carries with it 
the Covenant of the League of Nations, the special machinery 
created by and for that organization will begin to function, 
and the various League’s commissions called for by the 
treaty will be named and begin to operate. 

The delay of the Entente Powers in settling the Adriatic 
and Turkish controversies, and the prolonged debate over 
ratification of the treaty by the United States, have played 
into the hands of Germany in her negotiations; and she has 
realized the fact and capitalized it. No chance has been 
missed to sieze on an excuse for dispute. Internal conditions 
have forced the Ministry to these tactics so as to prolong its 
tenure and fix its grip. 

Pending final action by Germany and the meeting by her 
of the demands of the victorious Powers, there have been 
movements of the military forces under Marshal Foch toward 
the Rhine, with a clear intimation that the patience of the 
Supreme Council was running out. 
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AUSTRIA’S APPEAL FOR CLEMENCY 


Austrian protest to the Supreme Council against the terms 
of the St. Germain Treaty found no more moving expression 
than in the open letter sent to M. Clemenceau by the Aus- 
trian League of Nations’ Union, referred to editorially else- 
where in these columns. It is interesting for its disclosure 
of the psychology of the defeated, the disposition to distrib- 
ute rather than concentrate guilt, and the assertions made 
as to the overriding of the protests of a pacific minority of 
the people. There is this to be said in connection with it, 
that all recent disclosures of the Austrian Government’s 
position after Emperor Charles came to the throne and 
Count Czernin to the premiership indicate that Germany 
had lost a loyal ally, and that if Austria had had her way 
the war would have terminated much sooner than it did. 
Nowhere was this fact better known than. at Washington 
during the last years of the war. The text of the appeal for 
clemency follows: 


Srr: In the note by which you communicated to the Aus- 
trian delegation in St. Germain the definitive conditions of 
peace the Allied and Associated Powers founded their de- 
cisions on the principle that the Austrian peoples have to 
share the responsibility for the war brought about by the 
former Austro-Hungarian Government; for “they had loudly 
acclaimed in Vienna the war on its outbreak,” for “they had 
been the fervent partisans of the war from beginning to its 
end”; lastly, for “up to the final breakdown on the battle- 
field they had done nothing to dissociate themselves from 
the policy of their government and its allies.” In face of 
this attitude “the Austrian peoples are, in conformity with 
the sacred rules of justice, bound to bear their full share of 
responsibility for a crime which brought such disaster tu 
the world.” 

We deeply regret, like the spokesmen of all civilized na- 
tions, that a coincidence of unfortunate circumstances and 
forces over which we had no control made it possible to 
kindle the world’s conflict which we saw with dismay raging 
for over four years over well-nigh all continents and coun- 
tries. All the more it is our duty solemnly to protest against 
the assertion in no way proved that the Austrian peoples 
had been fervent adherents of the war during its whole term. 
The truth is that in Austria, as in all other countries, the 
holders of the civil and military power succeeded indeed for 
a short space of time to maintain the outward sembiance of 
enthusiasm of large masses for the war. It was rather the 
feeling of resigned fulfillment of duty which animated the 
people. During the war the number of the partisans of peace 
steadily increased. But whatever could be done by the 
strictest censure of the press, by the gagging of Parliament, 
and by military dictature in order to suppress every true 
manifestation of popular feeling has been done for over four 
years on the largest scale. The passionate ill-will of the 
people which had slumbered in them during the war came 
to a violent eruption after the collapse of the military ma- 
chine. It turned itself against the war and its authors. On 
the other hand, as long as the deadly struggle went on, every 
attempt to rouse numerous citizens to a public demonstration 
in favor of peace was doomed to a certain failure, because 
every country engaged in this dreadful war stigmatized such 
an attempt as an act of high treason fomented by the enemy 
and suppressed it without mercy. 

Of all the peoples, however, the Austrian people seem to 
be least answerable for the deeds of their government. Our 
peoples were kept so long aloof from all political influence 
that it appears unjust to call to account even that small 
minority of them who acclaimed the outbreak of the war 
like the boisterous jingoes of other nations. In fact, the 
Austrian people were uninformed anid without any political 
judgment. The organized propaganda of the press found no 


difficulty in creating hostile feelings by distorting truth, a 
travesty to which every belligerent Power unfortunately 
stooped. How successful must have been such tactics with 
our peoples, the most isolated in Central Europe and whose 
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conservative character had prevented their making them- 
selves familiar with foreign countries and the true spirit o 
other nations. 

The sufferings our innocent peoples had to sustain the last 
five years ought not to be increased by their having to atone 
for the sins of the principle of might, which prevailed hit: 
erto in international relations. 

The Austrian nation is now in greater need than ever of 
being led with good-will. An inculpation which hurts its 
sense of justice cannot but prolong indefinitely and intensify 
the feelings of aversion held by all nations against the |vic- 
tors. It is not by such a treatment of the defeated nations 
that the longed-for goal of a lasting peace may be attained. 

The Austrian peoples had most warmly greeted the procla 
mation of Wilson's principles as the proof of an earnest pur- 
pose to establish a peaceful organization all over the world. 
But the fate to which these principles were doomed has 
cruelly disappointed public opinion in our country. Every- 
body in Austria longs at least for an outlook on a stable and 
lasting improvement in future international relations. As 
far as we are concerned, we shall unceasingly strive to win 
the hearty support of the people for the ideal of the League 
of Nations and exert ourselves to draw the different peoples 
nearer and finally reconcile them each with another. 

We urgently beseech you, sir, not to make our task impos- 
sible, which has been already considerably hampered by the 
endless peace negotiations. The whole civilized world looks 
today on you. If fate has called you to judge our people 
they are entitled to a just judgment, based on the same 
standard as that to be applied to the guilt of all belligerent 
nations. But in this case you might be perhaps compelled to 
acquit all the nations and solely to condemn the imperial- 
istic principle of might, unfortunately still adopted by the 
governments and daily creating new appalling dangers for 
the peace and civilization of the whole world. 


INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


Church and State are not to have that fixity and 
nominal unity of status in revolutionized and recon- 
structed Europe that preceded the war. For tactical 
reasons, both in Italy and France, there may be a rap- 
prochment between the Vatican and the governments, 
but it will not register any substantial swing back toward 
the old régime. Neither in the new Germany nor the 
new Russia will there be that preferential status of the 
Lutheran Church on the one hand and the Orthodox 
Greek Church on the other which has made it so diffi 
cult for protesting bodies of Christians, whether Roman 
or Protestants, to get full liberty of thought and action. 
Even in Anglican England the secular mood of twen- 
tieth century democracy is beginning to assert its views, 
not only in labor circles long alienated from institutional 
religion, but also in cireles where least suspected. Wit- 
ness the recent seriously proposed plan of so weighty and 
conservative a journal as the Statist, that Great Britain 
meet and pay some of its crushing, huge debt by appro- 
priating wealth existing in church property should ad- 
herents of the churches decline to acquire title to the 
same by payment of values based on contemporary ap- 
praisal. By decrees of the Supreme Council at Paris 
rights of religious minorities in several of the newly es- 
tablished nations have been cared for during treaty nego- 
tiations, conspicuously so in Poland and Roumania. In 
Czechoslavia, the National Assembly’s decision to sepa- 
rate church and State brought forth from Cardinal 
Skrbrensky, the Roman Catholic cardinal, a protest that 
led to a pronouncement by President Masaryk, part of 
which we quote. Said the great Czech statesman : 
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“The memorandum emphasizes the necessity of a harmoni- 
ous co-operation of church and State. I fully agree as to 
this necessity, but I maintain that this co-operation will be 
attained by the separation of church and State, whereas 
Your Eminence would not destroy the bonds by which the 
church is connected to the State. And if you so kindly point 
out that the welfare of the State depends on its close con- 
nection to the church, I cannot but point to the fall of the 
Central Powers, and especially Austria-Hungary; it is just 
Austria-Hungary that must serve us as an example and a 
warning against the connection of church and State. Aus- 
tria-Hungary and her dynasty misused the church for politi- 
cal ends, and it is in this fact that I see the beginning of the 
monarchy’s decline, not only political, but also moral. It is 
this experience with Austria and a look at the modern de- 
mocracies which encourage me to consider the separation of 
our new State from the church as.a necessity, not only in the 
interests of the State, but in the interests of religion and 
morals, too. 

“As to the manner in which the separation will be effected, 
I express here my firm conviction and determination that 
we shall carry it out without the so-called cultural strife. 
I am informed that the Vatican accepts for the basis of its 
future policy toward the different States the tactics worked 
out by American Roman Catholicism; I trust, therefore, that 
you, Mr. Cardinal, will be all the more ready to recognize the 
American example of the separation of church and State. I 
would even dare to express the hope that we may be able to 
accomplish the separation with the aid of the church and its 
hierarchy.” 


Veterans of the ‘‘World War’”’ are planning for 
inter-alliance on international and national lines. Within 
the nations the different groups unquestionably will in- 
fluence the course of history and the trend of reconstruc- 
tion policy. For the British Empire the prompt initia- 
tion of proceedings to federate the survivors of the fray 
has begun, South Africa, it is interesting to note, being 
a leader in the planning and Canada coming a close 
second. Beside the motives for such a fraternization 
that grow out of common experiences in a vast struggle 
at arms there are others of a more political sort. The 
men who have fought for defeat of Germany also intend 
to fight for democratization of imperialism. The colo- 
nials have returned home with very decided opinions as 
to the defects of Great Britain, some political, some 
social, and some military. This is no truer of the rank 
and file of the veterans than it is of the colonial pre- 
miers; but the veterans have the votes and can make and 
unmake the premiers. 


Gambling, since the armistice, has revived and 
grown lusty as a quite natural by-product of the war. 
It has been one of many forms of orgy discernible in 
Berlin and Paris and New York, sometimes taking the 
form of resort to professional and fashionable resorts, 
sometimes seen in the speculative gyrations of values on 
the exchanges, but oftener in the rush of the masses, 
especially in the urban centers, to those dens of trickery 
and covetousness where dazzled youth and hardened 
adults from their meager earnings throw offerings to the 
Goddess of Chance. But these are individual sinners or 
fools. Unfortunately, there have been statesmen entirely 
willing to coquette with the notion that the best way to 
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meet national obligations is to issue loans with the gam- 
bling or lottery element included. They came near com- 
mitting Great Britain to such a plan, but were defeated 
in the House of Commons by a vote of 276 to 84 after 
Lloyd-George, who had been neutral for a time, finally 
opposing it. He had heard from the much ridiculed 
“Non-conformist Conscience” of the realm, and also from 
Lombard Street, where solid “finance” lives. The Non- 
conformists said that the plan was evil. The financiers 
said that it was unwise and impolitic. In France and in 
Germany the governments have not hesitated to issue 
“premium” loans with the lottery device. Reports from 
Germany indicate a failure, but apparently not because 
of any moral reaction. In France, the first drawings of 
the proposed $300,000,000 loan naturally aroused much 
curiosity ; and by the irony of Fate the wheel of chance 
cast the largest prize, $200,000, into the coffers of a pro- 
vincial bank, not into the purse of a poilu or a sacrificing 
bourgoise. 


Prohibitory legislation working effectively over so 
large a proportion of the area of North America has its 
political and social repercussions on all the continents. 
From the strictly economic standpoint, the fact that the 
United States and Canada escape thereby so much more 
quickly than other countries the costs of the war has its 
propaganda effect on statesmen and on public opinion in 
non-American lands. The British may jest at “Pussy- 
foot” Johnson and put his eye out; but they must sooner 
or later face the fact that intoxicants create domestic 
taxation not to be endured needlessly at such a critical 
hour as the present with the pound sterling at its lowest 
recorded value. Nor can Great Britain compete in in- 
dustry with a nation that has workmen made more effi- 
cient by sobriety. Her ecclesiastics may echo the dictum 
that is attributed to an Anglican Peer that he would 
“Rather see England free than sober”; but that form of 
individualism, like many another, is doomed to the scrap 
heap, when relative manufacturing and trading costs of 
rival nations show that the largest profits and lightest 
taxes go with a people that boycotts intoxicants and 
eliminates the intoxicated or the alcoholized “moderate” 
drinkers. This preachment is suggested by the latest 
news from Egypt that her nationalists—especially the 
Mahommedans—are citing the American as over against 
the British code of temperance ethics and legislation, 
and are demanding that British officialdom practice tem- 
perance and put an end to the seduction of the Mahom- 
medans from the standards of abstinence set up by Ma- 
hommed. The British troops in India as well as in 
Egypt often disgust their nation’s subjects by their in- 
dulgence in liquors. The peoples they affect to despise 
on race grounds and treat accordingly in turn despise 
them for their carnality. 


Mexico’s efforts to attain internal stability and de- 
fine her policy satisfactorily to her neighbors and her 
creditors in Europe are discussed from a new and impor- 
tant angle in a recent number of The Nation by Phillip 
A. Means, one of the ablest of the younger scholars of the 
United States. His researches in the fiell of ethnology 
and the cultural development of the Latin American peo- 
ples have won for him at an early age a hearing that is 
international. He believes the native races, who form 
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from 70 to 80 per cent of the population from the Rio 
Grande to Argentina, are, to quote his own words, “a 
going concern.” Much of the troubles between the United 
States and Mexico he attributes to racial factors, since 
most of the population of the neighboring republic is 
Indian and has imposed upon it a system of government, 
whether Spanish or feudal or ofthe nineteenth century 
republican type, which is inferior in many ways to the 
Indian forms of government which they have superseded. 
For the Porfirio Diaz régime and its results he has noth- 
ing but disapprovel. Far more hopeful is the plan of the 
ethnological bureau of the Mexican Department of In- 
terior to make a thorough study of the “racial character- 
istics, the material and intellectual culture, the languages 
and dialects, the economic situation, and the effects of 
the physical and biological environment of the past and 
present regional populations of the Republic.” With 
this data in hand to aid the executive and legislative 
arms of government to draw together the races in cul- 
tural and linguistic fusion making for economic stability 
and coherent nationality, progress toward democracy can 


be made. To this policy the Carranza régime is com- 
mitted. Mr. Means stresses, as other sane observers 


have, the malevolence of the “overgrown agrarian pater- 
nalism” which existed until Madero challenged Diaz. 
Until a recent date there have been intense regional 
hatreds and sectional wars, which neither the central 
administration at Mexico nor Mexico’s critics abroad 
have cared to understand. Where there should have been 
comprehension there has been abuse. “Not until either 
the Mexicans themselves, or some disinterested outside 
force acting on their behalf, takes up the task of defi- 
nitely terminating the racial friction between whites and 
Indians, will Mexico again see peace permanently estab- 
lished. It is the racial situation which is the crux of the 
whole matter. Other factors, such as the oil business, 
only make use of racial conditions to add to the tumult; 
they are not the primary cause of the tumult itself.” 
By inference it may be assumed that the situation is not 
much dissimilar throughout Spanish America, and the 
native Indian has yet to be heard from and reckoned 
with, whether full-blooded or mixed. That it is race 
that can create prophets of liberty, able administrators, 
and forward-looking mén Mexican history already has 
shown. 


Soviet-governed Russia has yet to define in any 
formal, inclusive way the foreign policy which it will 
follow, once it is admitted—as seems likely now it will 
be when its excesses have ceased—to the fellowship of 
nations ; but a communication it sent to the Five Powers’ 
Supreme Council relative to their assignment of the 
Aland Islands to Sweden or Finland indicates what that 
position may be in part. Said Foreign Minister Tchit- 
cherin : 


“In view of the fact that no treaty between Russia and 
Finland has decided the boundaries of the latter country in 
detail, no acknowledgment therefore of Finland’s power over 
the Aland Islands can take place without the consent of 
Russia, much less the consignment of the Aland Islands to 
Sweden. Moreover, in view of the fact that the geograph- 
ical situation of the Aland Islands at the mouth of the 
Finnish Bay closely unites their fate with the necessities 
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and interests of the Russian people, the Russian Soviet Gov- 
ernment stands by the universally acknowledged right of self- 
determination for these people, and states that it does not 
wish to impose its government by force on any country. 

“It states that the governments of Great Britain, France, 
Italy, Japan, and the United States of North America, which 
arbitrarily propose to decide the fate of the Aland Islands, 
usurp a power which does not belong to them, and give away 
this territory against the will and knowledge of those na- 
tions which this question most concerns, and also against 
the desire of the people living there. 

“The Russian Soviet Government declares that it does not 
acknowledge any treaties concerning the Aland Islands which 
have been made without its participation, categorically pro- 
tests against the arbitrary acts committed by the above gov- 
ernments, and declares that it will regard as absolutely in- 
valid all such decisions, which are no better than the acts of 
the most absolutist government of 100 years ago, in their 
unrighteous usurpation of supremacy over other nations.” 


Repatriation of prisoners of war has not proceeded 
with the speed desirable if highest human ideals were to 
be conserved; and it has been left to the Swiss Federal 
Council to register this opinion formally in an appeal to 
all belligerents, issued early in December. The chief 
offenders have been France, Germany, and Russia. The 
Swiss appeal has the greater moral weight because it 
comes from a people that, facing unusual economic and 
political complications, nevertheless throughout the war 
did admirable service to “nationals” of all nations who 
found in Switzerland a refuge and humane treatment. 
The Swiss know the psychology of the voluntary or the 
forced expatriate better than any of the warring nations 
do; and hence in their protest they stress the danger to 
the social stability of Europe of continued denial of lib- 
erty and restored domestic residence to hundreds of thou- 
sands of men, who for more than a year have had to live 
in internment camps—or worse quarters—and who chafe 
at conditions that make them rebels against restraint of 
any kind. The Vatican, it should be noted, through its 
powerful influence in Poland and its persuasive methods 
in dealing with the Bolshevist Government in Russia, 
has been able to arrange for an exchange of prisoners 
between the two countries. An appeal from the German 
prisoners in France sent out to the world reads thus: 


We are praying you, we are entreating you: Break our 
bonds, deliver us, make us to feel like men again. You are 
able to restore happiness and cheerfulness to hundred thou- 
sands of men if you raise your voices and if you demand 
deliverance and liberty for the prisoners of war. To hun- 
dred thousands of children and wives you are able to give 
back their fathers, husbands, sons, and brothers. Keep it 
well in your mind, men and women in the whole world: 
Eternal be the thanks for every word you put in for our 
cause and for everything you are willing to do for us. 

Men and women, what did we perpetrate, which crime did 
we commit, that such a cruel punishment is decreed against 
us, that we are like criminals deprived of liberty? We are 
putting the question, Which are the crimes for which we 
ought to plead guilty? At the outbreak of the war we 
obeyed the stern call of duty, as it becomes good soldiers. 
We sacrificed our goods and our blood for our native coun- 
try, as all self-respecting nations since thousands of years 
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are accustomed to do. We fulfilled the highest and most 
honorable duty known by every nation—we fought for our 
native country. 

Just one year ago the fighting came to an end. The pris- 
oners of war have been sent home from all countries; only 
for us who are interned in France the days of captivity are 
still running on. Who knows how long we unfortunate men 
must still languish? 

Hear, you men and women! A great deal of us are now 
accomplishing the sixth year of their captivity. Five terrible 
years lie behind them. Nevertheless, be it five years, be it 
one year, we are all thirsting for liberty. “Let us deliver the 
prisoners of war!” such may be your catch-word and your 
cue. You are able to help us, you are able to influence our 
jailers, for you are possessing liberty. 

Demand that the high ideals for which millions of men 
put to stake their lives, human right and justice, may prove 
true even for us. You and we have the right and the duty 
to demand it. Require our sufferings to be put to an end, 
you men and women; demand our deliverance. Set to work 
and stand in for this magnanimous action, to render liberty, 
home, and family to hundred thousands of prisoners of war! 


Bulgaria’s signature to the treaty of peace with the 
Allied and Associated Powers was signed at Neuilly, 
November 27, M. Stambulvisky, the nation’s premier, 
ratifying for the defeated German co-partner. Though 
the United States never declared war on Bulgaria, her 
delegates, headed by Frank L. Polk, Assistant Secretary 
of State, signed the treaty, heading the list. The cere- 
mony was brief, and was carried out under simple and 
tame circumstances, a mayor’s office furnishing the en- 
vironment. The Covenant of the League of Nations was 
incorporated with the treaty. The terms are considered 
lenient, and critics of this policy attribute the fact to the 
same influences that led the United States to abstain 
from a declaration of war. Light shed on this detail 
later may indicate pressure from American missionary 
and educational interests in the Near East. By the con- 
ditions of the treaty all works of art and valuables taken 
from Allied countries during the war must be returned. 
The cash indemnity due approximates $445,000,000. 
Bulgaria is deprived of Thrace and also loses the Stru- 
mitza district, which is assigned to Serbia. The bound- 
ary between Bulgaria and Roumania is changed only in 
minor details. Claims by Bulgaria for a corridor to the 
Egean through Thrace are left to future settlement of 
the Allied Powers. Compulsory military service is for- 
bidden, and the national army is limited to 30,000 men, 
with an additional police force or gendarmerie of 10,000 
persons. Arms and ammunition are to be turned over 
té the Allies; and a commission is to be appointed to 
deal with repatriation of prisoners and punishment of 
crimes committed in the war by Bulgarians. Bulgarian 
public opinion on the whole has accepted the terms im- 
posed with a sane stoicism, if not with joy; and the de- 
mand goes up for pursuit, arrest, and prosecution of the 
former ruler, the man most responsible for the national 
punishment and humiliation. He long since left Bul- 
garian territory. 


Journalism has so many sins of omission and com- 
mission to account for as a promoter of war and strife 
between nations that it is well to record any incidents 
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of a more amicable kind. When, in early December, the 
United States and Mexico were in the first stages of 
controversy over the Jenkin’s case and when Mr. Hearst 
with his “yellow” journals and also the organs which 
serve the financial “interests” were demanding drastic 
action, the most important journalists of Mexico were 
drafting the following statement : 

We believe that such a rupture would be due to a lack of 
mutual knowledge of both peoples, whereupon we have today 
applied to President Carranza, suggesting to him the ap- 
pointment of a delegation formed by two Secretaries of his 
Cabinet, two Senators, two Representatives of the House, 
and three private citizens, who may put itself in touch with 
a similar delegation appointed by the United States Govern- 
ment, in order that this delegation may discuss and clear 
any difference between both governments, thus avoiding the 
consequences that may befall upon our countries as an out- 
come of enmity. 

We earnestly invite you, invoking the world partnership 
of the press, to give your support to this motion, and to ask 
President Wilson to accept the move we are here proposing. 
Thanks. 

El Universal, Periodico Independiente, Felix F. Palavicini. 

Excelsior, Periodico Independiente, Rafael Alducin. 

El Heraldo de Mezrico, Periodico Independiente, Manuel 
Carpio. 

El Democrata, Periodico Independiente, Fadrique Lopez. 

El Monitor, Republicano Organo de la candidatura del 
Gen. Alvaro Obregon, Miguel Peralta. 

Mexico Nuevo, Organo de la candidatura del Gen. Pablo 
Gonzales, Juan Sanchez Azcona. 


Use of the blockade, economic in form, against 
Germany and against Russia, has caused loss of life and 
impairment of physical vitality and moral integrity on 
a scale probably not matched in history. In addition it 
has contributed to the hate-mass of the world a bloc 
terrible in size and quality, for which tomorrow’s world 
will pay in men and property. To compute this evil 
thing’s dimensions is not easy, but fortunately both 
Labor and the Church are alive to its portent, the former 
more than the latter; but still both are vocal in condem- 
nation. ‘To illustrate the way the current is now run- 
ning in the United States, the following petition for 
presentation to Congress has been approved by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Methodist Federation of Social 
Service and sent out for action by the ministry and 
membership of a church with more adherents than any 
other Protestant denomination. It reads: 


Whereas the economic blockade of Soviet Russia is in- 
creasing the suffering of millions of people in a world which 
is now overflowing with misery; is daily adding to the bit- 
terness of a world which is already full of hate; is obstruct- 
ing the natural sympathy with distress which has often 
bridged the gulf between antagonistic peoples; is withhold- 
ing from the wounds of Europe those healing influences that 
inhere in economic relationships: 

Whereas for the Government of the United States to ac- 
quiesce in the blockade of a people against whom we have 
not declared war is to go directly contrary to our historic 
attitude toward blockades: 

We request Congress to declare that the United States 
does not recognize the blockade of Soviet Russia. 


Ukrainian internal conditions have been such dur- 
ing the past three months that it has been difficult to 
determine responsibility for the chaos, or to attempt to 
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deal with it so far as the Supreme Council might feel 
that it could legitimately. The Jews of the population 
undoubtedly have suffered from “pogroms” equaling in 
severity any known in any part of Russia under the 
Czaristic régime. The claim that 40,000 persons of all 
ages have been killed is made by Jews resident in the 
United States who have taken up the issue with the De- 
partment of State and had from Secretary Lansing a 
full hearing and a frank answer. He has made it clear 
that, personally at least, he does not favor a dismem- 
bered Russia; but that this is the official attitude of the 
United States does not follow. What he has officially 
pledged is that as soon as the United States can find any 
stable, understandable government in the Ukrainian re- 
gion of Russia to do business with, it will at once take 
up the charges filed by the American Jews. Moreover, 
he declares the United States will insist on one funda- 
mental thing in its dealings with Russians at all times, 
whether with independent sections of the former empire 
or with a reorganized national domain covering much of 
the old territory—that is, full protection of racial and 
religious minorities, 


The death of Sir Edward Pears at Malta takes 
from the ranks of English writers on Near Eastern poli- 
tics and on international law a veteran publicist whose 
works will keep his memory green. Interested in penol- 
ogy and social science, as well as in the history of his 
own time, he played many roles well. Since 1873 he 
has practiced law in the city of Constantinople, been the 
witness of surprising and dramatic changes as British, 
Russian, and German ministries and armies have plotted 
for its control, sometimes by means diplomatic and some- 
times by agencies that were military. One of his chief 
services to humanity was his transmission to Mr. Glad- 
stone of evidence as to Turkey’s atrocities in Bulgaria, 
which led the Prime Minister to speech and action that 
made history. Sir Edward saw ambassadors and minis- 
ters come and go at the Turkish capital, advised with 
them candidly about phases of their duties likely to be 
overlooked by them as neophytes dealing with crafty 
Asiaties: and, like President George Washburn, former 
president of Robert College, he thus made history while 
other men got the credit. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


sv Arthur Bullard. The Maemillan 
Pp. 256. $2.00 net. 


The Russian Pendulum. 
Company, New York City. 
Arthur Bullard, in this book, covers his observations of 
Russia under autocracy, democracy, and bolshevism. The 
distinction is important; but he quotes directly from Lenin 
his denial that he (Lenin) is a democrat or a man who 
trusts the masses and majority rule. Mr. Bullard as a jour- 
nalist has a reputation to lose by any rash, non-judicial. 
emotional writing on so grave a subject; hence it is not found 
in this volume. On the other hand, he is a delightful narra- 
tive writer: he knows how to mingle the descriptive and the 
reflective, and he emerges with a product that bears internal 
evidence of being based on something more than impressions. 
In the third section of the book, entitled “What's To Be 
Done?” he gives constructive advice to his countrymen and 
to the peoples of Western Europe. He praises as sagacious 


the burning interest of the western peoples in solution of the 
> 
an- 


problem. The dominant issue of the world now being 
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Liberalism 


rs. Pan-Chauvinism, these democratic peoples 
must aid the democrats of Russia, but not her ousted auto 
crats of the aristocracy or her proletarian oligarchy. 

No solution, says Mr. Bullard, can ignore the fact that 
already there has been a fundanemtal agrarian revolution. 
There also must be due consideration of the Russians’ long 
tested ability in a decentralized, local form of government 
on democratic lines, and their equal inability to handle 
admirably a centralized national government which at the 
sume time is democratic. Hence, to build up a national, 
democratic, governmental machine must take time; and there 
is need of patience on the part of Russia's true friends. 
Russia’s worst enemies now, in some respects, are her own 
extremely partisan, puerile, petty “intellectuals.” In their 
way they are as small and intolerant as the Romanoffs and 
the bureaucrats of the old régime were in theirs. 

Russia needs a police force controlled by the majority, a 
cross between the extremes of the past and the minions of 
Lenin and the soviets under proletarian control. Some way 
must be found to make discontented minorities, good or bad, 


obey the popular will. Last but not least, Russia has 
millions of citizens who do not know what “good govern 
ment” means, however glibly some of them may use the 


phrase. For years to come it will be a government by illiter 
ates, ignorant and uninformed on national and international 
affairs. For generations the nation’s ablest youth have been 
in covert or open rebellion, planning for destruction rather 
than construction: and such of them as have survived the 
Siberia of the past or the civil war since 1914 are too few in 
number to deal with the enormous, complex task that lies 
ahead. Endemic disorder, such as Russia bas known for 
generations, has been appallingly expensive, not only eco 
nomically, but humanly considered. Hence it is sympathetic, 
wise, long-visioned friendship from the West that Russia 
most needs. Foreign diplomacy, on the whole, will, and 
should be, thinks Mr. Bullard, on the side of fostering a 
united, loosely federated Russia, rather than that is 
split in parts. In the course of time some outside agency 
representing a League of Nations or some group of nations 
Willing to assume stewardship probably will take charge of 
the derelict and bring it into port. 

Mr. Bullard’s most concrete suggestion to the United States 
at the present time is to duplicate in Russia what has been 
done by her in France and Belgium during the war. That is. 
she should bring to the people educational co-operation and 
proof of the worth of the latest applications of science to 
promote social welfare. He also would have America facili 
tate a scholarship endowment plan, so that Russian vouth 
could go to American rather than to German universities and 
technical schools, whither the stream again is turning, often 
solely because of financial necessity. 


Books in the War. 
Mifflin & Co., 


The morale of the American, British, Canadian, and 
Australian armies in the recent combat was kept higher 
than it otherwise could have been by the amount of litera- 
ture, in the form of periodicals and books, furnished to the 
privates and officers by agencies supported by popular col- 


By Theodore Wesley Koch. 
Boston. Pp. 377. $3.00 net. 


Houghton 


lections of funds. The story is well worth telling, for it 
has noble aspects; and the good wrought has been im- 
measurable, and will continue, formally and informally, 


throughout many years of peace and reconstruction that lie 
ahead. Credit for the idea as applicable to war conditions 
may be a matter of dispute, but there is no mistaking the 
American agency that best executed the plan once it met 
with the approval of the military authorities. This ageney 
was the American Library Association, backed by a Library 
War Council and endorsed by the Secretary of War. lub- 
lishers, authors, and civilians with open purses did the rest. 
Millions of books found their way to cantonments, army 
bases, and across seas to the front and to the great detrain- 


ing centers in France. Men who at home had learned to 
value books came to value them more highly. Men who 


at home had never entered a library or known much of good 
literature cultivated an appetite they will never lose. What 
the Y. M. C. A.’s religion and the entertainers could not do 
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for many a man in the way of saving his soul and keeping 
up his nerve, the quiet library hut, where he browsed among 
the open stacks and sat undisturbed in the alcoves, did do. 


By Bernard Shaw. Brentano's, New 


$1.75. 


Heart Break House. 
York. Pp. 294. 


This book includes six plays and playlets by the Irish 
iconoclast, some of which, for prudential reasons, were not 
brought out during the war. The play which gives title to 
the book is preceded by a characteristic preface disclosing 
the mood with which the playwright and Shavian philoso- 
pher enters on the period of reconstruction and “peace.” 
The preface and the play aim to picture “cultured, leisured 
Europe before the war,” at a time when in international 
relations diplomacy had become “a boyishly lawless affair 
of family intrigues, commercial and territorial brigandage. 
torpors of pseudo-goodnature produced by laziness, and 
spasms of ferocious activity produced by terror.” Deter- 
minism, Calvinistic and = scientific, derived largely from 
England taught Prussia a religion and ethic which she 
learned so well, that Great Britain had to destroy Prussia 
to prevent Russia destroying Great Britain; and the result 
has been that each has destroyed the other “to an extent 
doubtfully reparable in our time.’ Mr. Shaw admits that 
much that he said during the war was of a kind of utter- 
ance due to hyperaesthesia; and the reader will conclude 
that he has not wholly recovered, if this collection of plays 
is an accurate register of his mind now. The American 
policy of dealing with critics of the war is described as 
“Raving lunacy”; and no one in the United States is believed 
by him to have lost a night’s sleep over the contest. As one 
who supported Great Britain in the effort to defeat Prussia 
he ndmits that the change “from the wisdom of Jesus 
and Saint Francis to the morals of Richard III and the 
madness of Don Quixote was extremely irksome.” and also 
ruining to his character. Few persons, he argues, among 
either the civilian population or the combatants had any 
“adequate conception of the war and its political antecedents 
as a whole in the light of any philosophy of history or 
knowledge of what war is.” War, he claims “puts a strain 
on human nature that breaks down the better half of it, 
and makes the worse a diabolical virtue.” Far better, in his 
opinion would it be, if human nature had broken down 
utterly, for then the warlike way out of difficulties between 
races and nations would be barred, and we would take the 
greater care not to get into war. 

There is much of this sort of affirmation, voiced either by 
the playwright or by his character puppets. To those who 
have no sympathy with him as a man or with his attitude 
toward contemporary society, he remains what one of his 
critics has called him “a war casualty.” To his disciples he 
may not seem brilliant he once was, but in funda- 
mental beliefs he is still the same man, though even more 
disillusioned and not a whit impressed by the men who say 
that the war has benefited mankind. 
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The Powers and Aims of Western Democracy. 
Villigan Sloane. Charles Secribner’s Sons, 
Pp. 470. $3.50 net. 


rofessor Sloane, of Columbia University, N. Y. City, has 
produced in this book the most searching and inclusive 
volume issued since the armistice, dealing with the lerger 
implications of America’s altered status is a nation with a 
positive rather than a negative foreign policy. History, the 
philosophy of history, political science, political ethics, and 
international law are woven into a discussion of the livest 
and most profound contemporary national problems. It is a 
book necessary for the many, but is likely to be read by only 
the few. To the constituency of the Apvocarre the most re- 
warding chapters will be those in which “The Idea and 
Philosophy of Peace.” “Suggestions for Enduring Peace.” 
“America and Peace,” and “Peace as the Test of Our Democ- 
racy” are discussed. There are other chapters almost 
pertinent as these, but those we have named are the crucial 
ones. In the first place. it should be noted that the author 
is convinced that the hope of the future lies in the few “who 
are not sapient but sagacious, a trusted few. who can look 
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beneath the surface, examine the foundations of interna- 
tional law, and distinguish between moral precepts which 
can be turned into law with a universal moral sanction and 
those which outrun the general custom, which are still ideals 
and cannot be made operative by force or suasion.” He is of 
those who know that, be the terms of peace congresses and 
diplomats what they may, it still is true that “without inter- 
national justice and courts to pronounce the judgment there 
can be no stability.” He aflirms that “antecedent to the 
smooth working of the next world charter the peoples must, 
not by plebiscite—a futile tricky device—but in representa- 
tive assembles, select ard instruct their negotiators, respon- 
sible delegates of the popular will, constitutional bodies with 
power to maintain or to discard the men and groups who 
have made and conducted the war. Mere appointees of a 
party machine or a ruling caste cannot negotiate anything 
stable and bring in a reign of new principles in interna- 
tional relations. If theoretical independence is to be re- 
placed by actual interdependence, the fact must be pro- 
claimed.” Professor Sloane, conservative though he is in 
many respects and distrustful of many contemporary 
shibboleths of democracy, is a defender of the thesis that 
twentieth century diplomacy and arbitration should be 
matters of publicity, controlled by public opinion and des- 
titute of technicalities. To any critics, he replies that the 
plan could not possibly work worse than that which has 
been tried for ages and found wanting. 
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William Jewett 
Mifflin Co., Pp. 451. $4. 

This partial autobiography of one of the leading per- 
sonalities in the American educational world, while he was 
a professor at Andover Theological Seminary and _presi- 
dent of Dartmouth College, may not be as widely read as 
it should be. The author never has sought publicity, nor 
been a Chautauqua lecturer, nor been an easy mark for 
interviewers and sensational journalists. But readers who 
do study the record in this volume will find much wisdom 
in it as to methods of liberalizing theology, revivifying and 
broadening a college ideal, championing “social Christian- 
ity,’ and living a serviceable life. Read simultaneously 
with or following a reading of “The Education of Henry 
Adams” you feel the surer clue to life’s meaning and God’s 
character that the exponent of Christianity in terms of the 
Kingdom of God on earth had over the introspective, in- 
tensely egoistic, and agnostic historian. 

It is significant in the light of contemporary events to 
find Dr. Tucker early in the war saying that any political 
reconstruction in the interest of democracy which would 
follow victory by the Entente powers “must be based on a 
revaluation of the His vision is today’s most 
pregnant fact. He writes that, as a moralist, he never was 
nor is he now much concerned with finding an answer 
to the questions, Who began the war? and When did the 
plotting for it begin? as he. was and is concerned with at- 
tacking and defeating the assumption of moral prerogative, 
“the State is power,” an assumption which made the Ger- 
man army such a formidable instrument. He dreads “the 
servile State,” as it has been called, or, to put it more 
accurately, the State in which all other institutions, how- 
ever historic, and all individuals are subordinate. 

Incidentally it may be mentioned that as educator Dr 
Tucker opposed withdrawal of German from schools and 
colleges. His argument, at a time when it brought some 
obloquy, Was, that Germany, to be understood either in 
victory or defeat, must be known, and that some Ameri- 
cans must master her language. so as to follow her post- 
war development intelligently, whether that development 
be political, economic, religious, scientific, or esthetic. 

Facing the future of the Republic, Dr. Tucker favors the 
United States assuming its share of the responsibilities of 
“unmanifest destiny’; and this even if thereby it has to 
limit its sovereignty, minimize its nationalism, and in- 
crease its international responsibilities. Sut this poliey 
must have for its purpose peace, and a peace for the “estab- 
lishment and maintenance of the moral equilibrium of the 
world.” Admitting the urgent demand for an international 
judicial tribunal. he contends that it must be made prac- 
ticable by continuous international legislation. 
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